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TEAGHERS SERIES 


Under. the General Editorship of 
Dean JAMES E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


The Teaching 
of THistory 
and Civics 


fJ\HIS, the second book of the series, by Professor Bourne of 
Western Reserve University, aims to aid teachers of history, 
especially those who have not had special training in historical 
work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject. Until 
they have considered the development of history as a way of por- 

' traying the experience of mankind, and know something of the 
methods by which it seeks to read the sure basis of fact, and 
until they have seriously studied the problems of historical in- 
struction, they cannot feel a large interest in the subject, and 
consequently cannot inspire their pupils with such an interest. 


12mo. 395 pages. $1.50. 
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By Professor Henry E. Bourne 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Publishes the most modern Text-books for teaching 


FRENCH 


They are used in the best Schools and 
Colleges throughout the country. . 


A new catalogue will be sent to any address when requested, and correspondence is invited. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 8583 Sixth Avenue. New York. 


Report Committee Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 


East 43 E19th St., New York. 2083 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


LL STYLES OF POINTS 


Are found in 


Sold by all Stationers. é é 


Established in 1860. 


All sizes, all grades of firmness ; for all purposes; for all Teachers and other writers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works’ 


26 John St., New York. 


of everything that the child uses. 


the necessity of securing a supp 


under your charge. 
will never come your way. 


“God has made America the Schoolhouse the World.” 


Hew IMPORTANT it is that that schoolhouse should be equipped with the best 


The lead pencil does not seem at first to be of 


very great importance, but when you stop and think how many are used, how often they 


are in the hands of the pupils, and for how many purposes they are used, you will see 
ply of DrxoNn’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS, taking care to select the kind that is best fitted for the work in the schools 
If you do not make a success of small things, the great things 


Mention this publication and send I6c. in stamps, and abundant samples will be sent you, so that you may be able to make a suitable selection. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


—Francis W. Parker. 


Jersry City, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


T0 THE _ CONVENTION 
National Edacational 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 
via the 
CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, going 
and returniug, via any of the above and several 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin “‘ Lake Region,” the 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tabies, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 
be sent on application to 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 


tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABOARD 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
F V rti | W iti » Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

or Vertical Writing « 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


a GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This s the hichest award ever made, and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent 
Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very ony oy ee e cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the sch ool or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard ao Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. — 


N F A Yellowstone Park 


Excursion. 
An especially low rate of $85 oo from St. P 


is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all’necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


Only $85.00. 
The “ Teachers’ Yellowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 
returning to St. Paul the morning of July rgth. ; . 


Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, . 
Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 
land Limited.” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, ete., Dining Rooms with Electrie Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, ete. 


Tot 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 .hours ahead of all competitors. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


WILLARD MASSEY, R. TENBROECK, 
N.E. F.&P. Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
ard romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 


Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, ° 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and theair bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited, There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt (only one night at sea). We shall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season, If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor ** EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. BOSTON. 


HOTEL ETIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


.. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hote) is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN. Prop. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, CHARLOTTE, MACON, 


PINEHURST, CAMDEN, ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, 
COLUMBIA, SAVANNAH, NEW ORLEANS, 
AND FLORIDA POINTS. AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this no soy he issue, sold at $25 for 1,000 miles.are good from Baltimore 
via the Battimore Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk,and from Washington toal! points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus evuabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an¢ Stock Raiser to travel ata greatly reduced cost. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS.— In addition to the above mileage tickets, there 
are on sale at ail offices of this Company interchangeable 1,000-mile tickets sold at $25.00. These tickets 
are good over the following lines, with some slight exceptions noted thesein :— 

Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern Ry. Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Atiantie Cosst Line RK. R. Haltimore Steam Packet Co. 
Broniwick & Birmingham R. R, Charies on & Western Carolina Ry. 
Chesapeake Steamship Co, Columbia, Newbury & Laurens kK. Kk. 
(Georgia Raltlroad. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Loutsville, Henderson, & St. Louis Ry. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls Ry. 
Northwestern Ry. of South Carolina. Piant System. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Washington Southern Ky. Western Ry. oi Alabama. 

Western & Atlantic R. R 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker 
Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 
Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, Traffic Manager. 
JNO. T. PATRICK, J. L. ADAMS, 


The Ideal To CALIFORNIA 
To MEXICO 
Route 
To THE ORIENT 
Southern Pacific Co. 
To all Pacific Coast Points. 


First-Class Round 
$67.0 Trip Rate, New 
York to California 
Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 
L. H. NUTTING, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway, 
1 Battery Place, } NEW YORK 


Address for literature and info» mation, 


E. O. McCORMICK, P.T.M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., 


Houston, Texas. je6-rot 


Chief Industrial Agent. General Eastern Agent, 
Pinebluff, N, C, 1183 Broadway, New York, 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, - 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 & year. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . 
$3.00 


Both papers to one address, ... =. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


AMONG ITS FLOCKS AND HERDS. 


BY WAITMAN BARBE. 


I. 


The human race went forth one day 
When all the world was young, 
In homely garb, its flocks and herds 

And savage beasts among. 


But, ill content with simple ways, 
It longed to climb the height 
Where knowledge led, and science shed 
Its blazing beck’ning light. 


The height was climbed,—the human race 
Sits in the blazing light 

And all that art or science knows 
Is done for its delight; 


But still, sometimes, how sad its heart— 
Too sad for poet’s words— 

It longs to be once more away 
Among its flocks and herds, 


II. 


A lowly lad went forth one day, 
.When hope and heart were young, 
In homely garb, to toil for hire 

The rows of corn among. 


And as the breezes kissed his brow, 
He heard the echoes tell 

‘The summons far, and faint, and sweet, 
Of a proud old college bell. 


And, ill ecntent with self and lot, 
He longed to climb the height 

Where knowledge led, and learning shed 
Its blazing, beck’ning light, 


And so he left the field and wood, 
And all the song-bird ways, 

To follow far the bell that called 
To classic heights and days. 


The height was climbed,—the lowly lad 
Sits in the blazing light, 

And all that art or science knows * 
Is done for his delight. 


But still, sometimes, how sad his beart 
Among his books, forlorn, 

He iongs to be once more away 
Among the rows of corn. 


EACH SHOULD LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


BY ROBERT WHITAKER. 
Live for something, have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view; 
Drifting like a helpless vessel, 
Thou canst ne’er to life be true. 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide, 
Might have long been riding safely, 
But they drifted with the tide, 
—Selected, 


LOOKING ABOUT. : 


FIFTH SERIES.— IV.) 
IN UTAH. 


It is a strange experience to enter the lobby 
of a great hotel like the Knutsford of Salt 
Take City, and have ten men from all the way from 
New York to San Francisco rise to greet you, not 
because there is a convention, oh, no! just a book 
fight. State adoption is one, and fifty representa- 
tives of the various publishing houses are here and 
they are in their best form. I have chanced to be 
on the scene many times when state adoption was up, 
but never has there been a fight like this. Usually 
three or five men have the power, but here there are 
twenty-nine men and women, one from each county, 
together with a few state officials. 
fifty representatives of the publishers have actually 
seen all of these in their homes at a great sacrifice 
of time, money, and comfort,—no, not all, for there 
are three so far away that not one of the publishers 
will try to reach them until they come to the city. 
In addition to the adoption for the state there are 
separate adoptions for Salt Lake Ci.y, Ogden, Provo, 
Logan, and Park City. 

Probably no house will get out of it all that it 
puts into it, but, then, if one fights all must; if one 
puts in five agents, another must put in six, and so 
the merry fight goes on, but it is good-natured. At 
the height of the contest comes the news from Kan- 
sas, where the American Book Company was in luck, 
and this certainly doubled the energy of everybody. 
I was in Salt Lake City when the news came, and 
the effect, the energizing effect upon everybody,, was 
worth going a long way to see. 

Upon State Superintendent Nelson the strain 
comes heaviest. ‘True, he has but one vote, but 
many county superintendents wish his advice, and 
then comes the tug of war. Fortunately, he is as 
true as steel—everybody says so before the decision, 
some will say otherwise when it is over, and it will 
be the “outs” who will excuse themselves to their 
house thereby. It is true all the same that Mr. 
Nelson is an honest man with a noble purpose, and 
is doing much for the schools of the state. | 

Ogden. Few cities in the United States are as 
interesting to me as the “Junction City,” situated in 
the playful shadows of the most beautiful mountains 
that welcome any city into their immediate presence. 
Within two miles of the thickly-settled portion one 
may begin the steep.ascent of noble mountains or 
wind into as lonely a canon as is to be found in the 
Rockies, the Wasatch, the Uintah or Sierras. 

But my love for Ogden is not in her mountains 


and canons, but in the heroic way she has baffled , 


fate until her permanence is as secure as is that of 
Denver or Salt Lake City. In twenty-seven years I 
have had many personal friends who have become 
rich when the sky was clear and the stars favorable, 
and who were ruined when her future was jeopard- 
ized. Not until 1902 was Ogden’s future absolutely 
determined. When the S. P., magic letters for 
Southern Pacific, began work in May, 1902, on a 
trestle entirely across Salt lake with new road bed 
to Lucine, a distance of 105 miles, abandoning 140 
miles that have been used since 1867, at a cost of 
about $5,000,000, it became certain that no schem- 
ing can ever rob Ogden of her business security. 

Not in this fortune, even, does my interest centre, 
but in the heroic way in which she established free 
public schools in 1892, a year earlier than elsewhere 
in Utah, in the way in which she has kept them ab- 
solutely free from serious political influence or from 
church jealousies and prejudices, and in the way in 
which Superintendent William Allison has secured 
first-class teaching talent. 

The highest testimonial that can be given the 
talent of the city is the scholarly preparation and 
the promotion to other fields of labor at greatly in- 
creased salaries. In two years Salt Lake has 


Some of these - 


taken the principal of its high school for its own 
principalship, and the State Agricultural College 
has taken two of its high school teachers. Is there 
any other high school in the United States that has 
been honored by having three of its faculty taken by 
the largest city in the vicinity, and by a college, 
both within fifty miles? 

In the high school faculty are graduates with de- 
geces from Illinois Western University, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, New York University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Berlin University, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Bryn Mawr, Leland Stanford, 
Jr, University, again, University of Michigan, Mari- 
etta College, University of Chicago, University of 
Utah, Michigan State Normal, and Illinois State 
Normal. Not one of the faculty that was not edu- 
cated in one of these institutions! Can any high 
school of 350 pupils match this record? 

A. E. Winship. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH.—(VL) 


BY SUPERVISOR R. C. METCALF, BOSTON, 


MEANS OF INCULCATING EXACT AND ADEQUATE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS AND USAGES OF 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


English is used in two ways,—we speak it, and we 
write it. Some speak it well; some write it well; a 
few both speak and write well. By speaking well, 
we mean that one is a good thinker, and that he ex- 
presses his thoughts clearly, in a forceful manner, 
and in well-chosen, words, correctly and distinetly 
pronounced. As compared with spoken English, 
written English demands greater precision in the 
construction of sentences and in the choice of words. 
There is no demand for distinct utterance, but there 
is an imperative demand for legible penmanship. 

Thinking precedes expression. No one is called 
upon to say anything unless he knows something 
worth saying. We say that language clothes the 
thought. When the thought is well-defined, clear 
and distinct from beginning to end, it is not difficult 
to fit it with a suit of words. One can tell what he 
really knows. ‘Training in thinking must go, there- 
fore, hand in hand with training in speaking and 
wiiting. In the lower grades, say from one to six, 
inclusive, there is little need of giving much atten- 
tion to the rules that govern the construction of 
English. Some attention, of course, must be given 
to these rules ‘ven in the primary schools; but be- 
yond the use cf capital letters at the beginning of 
sentences and in the writing of proper names, the 
use of the pcriod and question mark at the ends of 
sentences, and the apostrophe, we shall find very 
little use for rules. 

Let the children talk and write very freely about 
their lessons, their games, the books they redd, the 
pictures they see, the excursions they take, and the 
museums they visit. Correct a few of the most glar- 
ing faults of construction and pronunciation, but let 
them express themselves with great freedom. ‘They 
will outgrow many of their faults in expression if 
not made too self-conscious by over-criticism. 

Grammar, properly taught, gives excellent dis- 
cipline in subtle analysis; improperly taught, it is 
largely a waste of time. Grammar may be defined 
as a study of the structure of a sentence. But it 
should be, in the best sense of the word, a study. 
Let no memorizing of facts be dignified by the name 
of study. In the ordinary grammar school, the 
structure of the English language cannot be studied 
wholly or mainly from a book, any more than the 
structure of a complicated machine can be studied 
from a book. Better by far that all school gram- 
mars be burned, and the pupil compelled to re- 
discover the facts of sentence-structure from his own 
hard study of the sentence itself, than the senseless 
daily grind going on in too many of our schoolrooms, 
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Too many of our teachers still think that the ability 
to parse and analyze is the ne plus ultra of the study 
of grammar. Precious hours are still wasted in the 
conjugation of verbs that have almost no inflce- 
tions,—in the so-called parsing of words that can- 
not be parsed according to the ordinary rules of 
grammar,—and in the analysis of sentences that 
present few if any difliculties. If the attention of 
pupils were directed to the difficulties of construc- 
tion alone, omitting all else, much time would be 


saved. 

With illustrative sentences written upon the 
blackboard, let the pupil learn from careful study 
and skilful leading that sentences differ in kind,— 
that they all have subjects and predicates,—that 
sentences and subjects and predicates may be simple 
or compound,—that words may be classified into 
parts of speech according to their use in sentences, 
that we have two modifiers in English, the adjective 
and the adverb, and that both may appear as words 
or phrases or clauses,—let a few such facts as these 
be discovered by the pupils themselves as they study 
the sentence from the blackboard, and there will be 
no complaint that grammar is a dry study, and there 
will be no danger that the pupil will long be ignor- 
ant of the essential facts of sentence-structure. 

Let the pupil study the structure of the sentence 
precisely as he would study the structure of his 
hicycle; but let the teacher remember that riding a 
hicyle is one thing and studying its structure is an- 
other; so using English is a very different thing from 
studying rts grammar. 

Two years of such teaching as I have just in- 
dicated, assuming that four periods per week are 
given to the study of grammar, will fit any ordinary 
child for his work in the high school. Twice two 
years given to memorizing the facts of grammar, and 
to an undue amount of parsing and analysis, will 
nuvi only fail to fit the pupil for his work in the high 
school, but will create a disgust for the subject which 
will last him a lifetime. 

Before leaving the subject of language in the 
primary and grammar schools, it may not be amiss 
to remark that departmental teaching is usually 
fatal to good language-work.- It has already been 
said that children must be allowed to talk and write 
with great freedom while in the lower grades, and 
that little attention need be given to the so-called 
rules of grammar. In other words, if one would 
talk well he must talk much, and if he would write 
well, he must write much. Of course it should be 
added that the talking and writing must be done 
with care; in the case of primary and grammar 
school pupils, this means that the talking and writ- 
ing must be done under the direct supervision of the 
teacher. But, in the schoolroom and during school 
hours, the only possible way to get the large amount 
of practice needed is to make every lesson, in what- 
ever subject, a lesson in English. No recitation, 
either oral or written, should be accepted from any 
pupil who does not express his thoughts in the best 
English he can command. With departmental 
teaching this is hardly possible. The teacher of 
history feels that he is held responsible for the re- 
sults in history alone, and not for the English used 
by the pupil in his recitation. His record of the 
pupil’s work usually includes the pupil’s success or 
failure in history alone. This is true, in the main, 
of all departmental teaching. One eminent teacher 
of English in a large high school told me that every 
other teacher in the school was his natural enemy. 
Doubtless some attention would be given by all de- 
partmental teachers to the pupil’s oral English, and 
a little to his written English, but a feeling of direct 
responsibility for the language-work of a class is 
lacking with the teacher of language. I am con- 
vinced that every teacher in the primary and gram- 
mar schools should have full charge of the reading, 
writing, spelling, and composition, in his own class. 

A good English style mainly from 
familiarity with good books, precisely as good man- 
ners are the result of intimate association with well- 
mannered peope. Of course there are boors in all 
classes of society; but some classes seem to breed 
them, while others have them by chance, in the 
nature of freaks. To create in the hearts of chil- 
dren a love for good books should be a well-defined, 


Comes 


unwavering purpose with every teacher and super- 
intendent. It should not be left to a few vague 
recommendations in some school report, nor to an 
oceasional address by some enthusiast, nor even to 
the generous impulse of some excellent teacher. 
The excellent teacher may see clearly the course 
that should be followed, but he is helpless so far as 
time and materials for carrying on the work are con- 
cerned. Our courses of study should lay out courses 
in reading for every grade from the third to the 
twelfth, inclusive. The “rules” should provide for 
such an inspection of the work of every teacher at 
the end of the school year as would bring to light 
his fidelity, his skill, and his suecess in directing the 
Such courses in reading 
should be made with great care, and when made, 
they should be faithfully followed. After twenty 
years of service as supervisor of schools in this city, 
I am convinced that satisfactory training in the 
reading of good books by the pupils of our schools 
eannot be gained until our courses of study and our 
rules and regulations are so amended as to require 
such work to be done. 

Most children will love good books if they are well 
supplied with them and are given time to read. 
Step by step from the lower to the higher grades the 
children will be led from what is good to what is 
better, until, when the high school period is reached, 
a real taste for good literature will have been incul- 
eated. This love for good literature refines the feel- 
ings, stimulates all good impulses, and brings the 
reader heart and soul under the influence of the best 
men and women the world has produced. His asso- 
ciation with the best writers brings with it a moral 
up-lift which may be decisive in forming his char- 
acter, and which will go far towards fitting him to 
play an honorable part in the affairs of his country. 

This familiarity with good literature will also un- 
consciously detertnine his own style of expression,— 
will create in him what may be termed a literary 
conscience, which will guide him unerringly in his 
choice of words to express his thoughts. 

In the ordinary high school the study of formal 
rhetoric seems to be out of place for the same reason 
that grammar is out of place below the seventh grade 
in the grammar school. The pupils are not ready 
for it, and may more profitably spend their time on 
something else connected with English composition. 
Until children can use English with considerable ac- 
curacy and facility, the study of grammar will avail 
little; and until the grammar of the language is 
fairly understood, the study of rhetorie will be pur- 
sued under great difficulties. Until the pupil knows 
the parts of speech and their uses in the sentence, 
sees at once the relations of subject and predicate, 
can recognize the adjective and adverbial modifiers 
in their various forms, and uses,—it will hardly be 
profitable for him to spend much time on figures of 
speech, on style in written composition, or upon the 


reading of his pupils. 


‘arrangement of the paragraph to give force to the 


expression of his thought. We must remember, 
however, that there are bright pupils as well as dull 
ones, and to the former, an intelligent study of 
rhetoric would be of great value. Much may be 
taught incidentally to the pupils who are ready for 
the teaching. 

Professor Herrick of the University of Chicago, in 
his pamphlet on “Methods of Teaching Rhetoric in 
the Schools,” says, “Formal rhetoric has no place in 
the secondary school curriculum.” And again, “The 
ability to use good English was at one time assumed 
to be an essential qualification of every liberally 
educated man. But specialization has rendered the 
teacher delightfully free from the necessity of know- 
ing any one thing, even his mother tongue, outside 
his own field. Therefore, English teachers in one 
hour per day at the most must undertake to cultivate 
habits that will be neglected, and to eradicate faults 
that have grown, during fourteen other hours of ihe 
day.” 

Give the high school pupil frequent opportunities 
for talking and writing, give him hints, suggestions, 
and even rules, as fast as he is able to make them of 
use, teach him to criticise his own work by measur- 
ing it with well-written extracts of similar nature,— 
but above all, make him a reader of literature, make 
him a lover of good books, and bring him into close 


companionship with our best writers. An accom- 
plished. teacher of rhetoric can, while conducting a 
lesson in literature, find opportunities, in plenty, to 
explain, to illustrate, and to interpret, thus making 
clear, and showing the strength and beauty of some 
of the choicest passages in the English language. 

Such study, 1 am sure, must improve the pupil’s 
form of expressing his own thoughts by making him 
keenly alive to the peculiarities of style of the 
authors whose works have been chosen for him to 
siudy. If the study has been aecompanied by real 
pleasure, his literary taste will have kept pace with 
his intellectual growth. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT THE HYANNIS 
(MASS.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(V.) 


BY MABEL M. KIMBALL. 


BASKETRY. 


That industrial work will soon be introduced into 
our public schools to a greater or less extent seems 
to be practically a settled fact. Just how this is to 
be accomplished, and what definite kinds of work 
will be best suited to the needs of individual pupils, 
grades, and schools are the problems which many of 
us are now attempting to solve. The situation of 
the school, the home environment of the children, 
their age and natural ability, are factors to be con. 
sidered in solying these problems. 

Judging from our experience, basketry is one of 
the best forms of industrial training to be used in 
connection with the introduction of this work, as it 
may be adapted to any age or grade. One may 
make a very simple basket in less than an hour, or 
he may spend many days in working out an elabor- 
ate pattern. 

The first question which occurs to a teacher who 
becomes interested in this work is, How shall 
basketry be introduced into a school where neither 
teachers nor pupils have ever made a basket, and 
possibly never have seen one made? It would scein 
that perhaps the simplest way would be to visit some 
school where the work is being done, and there learn 
how to start it. 

So thought the faculty of the-Iyannis Normal 
school when the question presented itself last De- 
cember, and the first week in January one of the 
teachers went to New York, that she might see chil- 
dren at work, take lessons, and bring back a definite 
knowledge of how to make a simple basket, and how 
to teach children to do the same. 

The schools visited were the School of Ethical 
Culture, and the Teachers’ College and Horace Mann 
School, both of which are connected wth Columbia 
University. Much may be seen in a few days in 
these schools, and much may be learned if one ean 
see lessons started, children actually at work, and 
some of their finished baskets. Through the kind- 
ness of Miss Perrin, who has charge of the basketry 
in the School of Hthical Culture, much help was 
received in the way of materials used, lessons, and 
suggestions. 

At the Horace Mann school the children were 
seen beginning baskets, much completed work was 
examined, and through the courtesy of Mr. Richards, 
supervisor of the manual training department of the 
Teachers’ College, much was learned of the kinds of 
baskets made, materials used, and of weaving 
machines of various kinds. 

Next raffia and reeds were obtained and some 
baskets made. One may observe with care, gain 
much from illustrations, and hear many lessons 
given, but unless he, with his own hands, makes a 
basket, let him hesitate to attempt to teach it. 

After the visit to the schools mentioned, our work 
at Hyannis was begun. Other lessons have been 
taken, books have been used and much experiment- 
ing done, but the real start was the observation of 
the work already stated. 

First we obtained our materials, raffia and reeds 
or rattan. The buying and preparation of the raffia 
has been considered in a previous article. Tanks of 
it, as it comes from the seed stores, are represented 
in the background of illustration IV. 

In this article only the baskets made from raflia 
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will be deseribed. The reed and splint work: will 
be considered in a later article, although in illustra- 
tion IV. bundles of reeds and several reed baskets 
are shown. 

All basketry may be divided into two types, the 
woven and the sewed, but there is a large number of 
varieties of each of these two types. Baskets of 
both types have been made in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades, using raflia and rattan. The 
baskets shown in illustration IV. were made in these 
grades. 

In raffia we have made several varieties of the 
braided, twisted, and coiled baskets, and a comb‘na- 
tion of raffia and reeds. 

The simplest basket is perhaps the one made by 
sewing the three-strand braid of raffia.. The braids 
may be sewed flat, with the face up, making a thin, 
though strong little basket; or they may be sewed 
with the edge of the braid up, making a heavier 
basket. 

The next one tried was a twisted basket, made 
much more quickly than the braided one, but re- 
quiring more skill and judgment. 

TWISTED BASKET. 


From eight to fifteen strands of dry raffia are 
taken; the number depending upon the size of rope 
one wishes. his raffia has previously been plunged 
into lukewarm water for about fifteen minutes to 
make it more pliable and to remove the dust, and 
then dried. Another strand of slightly damp raffia 
is threaded through a tapestry or worsted needle 
(No. 19 is a satisfactory size). Lf this strand is 
colored, the radiation of stitches can be much more 
plainly seen, and therefore more quickly taught. 
The rope of raffia is firmly wound at the end with 
the colored threaded 
strand, and the needle 
-passed through the coil 
to make the beginning 
firm. ‘The rope is then 
firmly twisted closely 
about the colored cen- 
tre and the stitches are 
taken over the rope 
and into the color un- 
til the start is com- 
pleted. Each stitch 
then passes through 
the preceding twist and 
at the right of the 
colored stitch, making 
the stitches radiate as 

Fig. I. in illustration I. When 

a new strand is needed, 

the old one is left about one or two inches in length 

and twisted inside the rope and hidden, The new 

strand is inserted about three stitches back, duplieat- 

ing or doubling these stitches, thus giving a strong 
splice. 

When the rope begins to taper, three or four 
strands of dry raflia should be carefully twisted into 
it. so that the ends are concealed, and held until the 
stitches fasten them securely. After about three 
inches have been sewed, three or four more strands 
should be inserted, and so on, adding a few at a 


Fig. 


time to avoid an uneven appearance of the rope, 
and keeping it always as uniform as possible. When 
the bottom of the basket is as large as desired, the 
rope is placed on the last coil of the bottom, and 
the stitches taken through the coil below, and so on, 
until the sides are as high as desired; then the rope 
is tapered very gradually by cutting strands from it, 


and the small tapering end securely fastened inside 
of the last twist. 
COILED BASKET. 

The coiled basket is started very much like the 
twistetl one. The hard ends are cut from a small 
bunch, or rope of dry raflia. It is 
then wound for about an inch with a 
threaded strand which is slightly 
damp, being held as flat as possible. 
The dampened strand of raffia is too 
wide to be conveniently used, but by 
splitting it lengthwise, two, and often 
three pieces can be made from one 
strand. 

The end of ‘the rope that has been 
closely and smoothly wound is then 
doubled, or turned on itself, and by 
passing the needle directly through 
the coil, held firmly in place. The 
coil is then wound smoothly for abou 
a quarter of an inch, then another 
stitch taken through the coil, and so 
on, each stitch beng about a quarter 
of an inch from the preceding one, until a com- 
pleted coil has been made around the centre; then 
each stitch is put in half way between the two 
stitches in the preceding coil, as a bricklayer lays his 
bricks. If, as the basket grows, the space becomes 
too long, two stitches should be put between instead 
of one. The inside and outside of the basket will 
be alike. The more smoothly the coils are wound, 
and the nearer the stitches are placed, the stronger 
will be the basket. 

This basket resembles slightly those made by the 
Navajo Indians. <A variation of this stitch, and one 
a little easier is to pass the needle between the coils 
instead of through the centre of the coil. A small 
coiled basket in the foreground of illustration IV. 
shows the stitches passed between the coils. The 
basket behind it, which is turned over, shows the 
stitch passed through the coil. After the first 
round is made one may plan to sew each stitch a lit- 
tle to the right or to the left of the stitches in the 
preceding coil, instead of half way between. Hither 
of the last two mentioned stitches will give a radial 


effect. 

When the thread 
with which one is 
sewing becomes too 
short to use, it is 
simply dropped into 
the coil, a new strind 
is taken, the end 
turned into the coil 
=then wound, 
holding the end in 
until it is covered, 
as in Illustration II. 
The threaded strand 
will often become 
small and twisted in- 
instead of remain- 
ing flat, but by occasionally twirling the needle 
between thumb and _ forefinger it will easily 
untwist and become flat. It may even become 
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necessary sometimes to dampen the threaded strand. 
if it separates or breaks into several pieces it is bet- 
ter to take a new piece at once than to attempt to 
keep the several parts flat. 

As the coil begins to taper, it ean easily be replen- 
ished by adding .a few strands at a_ time; the 
threaded sttand will be smoothly wound over all 
ends and will conceal them. 


This sort of a basket may be made of any shape or 
size desired. A flat cover may be made and hinged 
to the basket with threads of raffia, or an overlap- 
ping cover may be used. . 

Other materials may often be used for the rope 


Fig. IV. 


filling. One of our sixth grade boys made two very 
firm, strong baskets, using shore grass for the rope 
and winding with raffia. 

This coiled raftia basket is one of the best in 
which to weave a little pattern in eolor. To do this, 
drop the winder or threaded strand into the rope; 
thread and use as a winder a piece of dampened col- 
ored raftlia for perhaps an inch or less. Drop the 
colored winder, pick out the natural colored one 
from the ropeyand go on winding and sewing with 
it a short distance, drop again and take the colored 
one from the rope and wind another ineh of color, 
and so proceed, planning the colored spaces to come 
at regular intervals. At first it is well to mark with 
-pencil where one will insert the color. Very simple 
straight lined designs are found to be effeotive when 
made in one, two or sometimes three colors as shown 
in Ilustration IL. 

One of the chief charms of the basket work is the 
opportunity for variety in original design and for 
planning as to proportion, form, size, and color. 
Many useful lessons may be learned as one plans a 
basket or a simple design or pattern on the basket. 
Each wishes his basket to be a beautiful one and the 
question arises--what constitutes a truly artistic 
and beautiful basket? First, it must be ‘suited to 
the purpose for which it is intended, as to shape and 
size. Next, as to color or colors, if there be a design 
in it having more than one color. Are the colors 
beautiful in themselves? Are they harmenious, 
and will they harmonize with the furnishings of the 
desk or room in which the basket is to be placed and 
used ? 

While we feel that the work in basketry has been 
both pleasant and helpful for the children; yet we 
know that only a first step has been taken. The 
children must now be led to see that to have an ar- 
tistic value each basket must be made for a definite 
purpose ana should be suited to that purpose. 


TEN BOOKS OF INSPIRATION. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


It is not always the book conceded great by the 
thinking world that influences us most. We admire, 
are moved ‘to laughter or tears, as the case may be. 
We recognize that a certain effect may have been 
produced upon our lives, yet at the same time realize 
our practical independence of it. We have the 
privilege of a tourist trip on some famous river and 
the hours are full of pleasure and eager interest. 

But it is given to a care-free little brook wander- 
ing inconsequently along a pasture’s homely wild- 
ness, to steal into our very hearts, a precious music 
for work-day hours and the lullaby even of many a 
dream. 

So, a book in itself hardly famous may become a 
moulding power of life. Its appeal is to some point 
of human nature that is overlooked, perhaps, in the 
more notable volume. As teachers we have special 
need of books that will reveal to us more fully the 
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heart and mind life of childhood, untampered by our 
older and more often less sincere reasoning. 

“The Golden Age,” by Kenneth Grahame, i8 one 
of these eye-opening books. Its value lies not alone 
in its delightful English, its delicate sense of humor, 
or its general breeziness. It shows us as few books 
do how life looks from the child’s standpoint. It is 
not possible to read this book without gaining a new 
perspective in the Youth’s Land we have left behind 
us. The small affairs of the school-world lose much 
of their irritating power. We smile where we once 
sighed, and a certain strain vanishes from the every 
day discipline. 

Among other books that help in this good work 
are Pierre Loti’s “Romance of a Child,” De Amicis’ 
“Cuore,” and Mrs. Burnett’s “The One I Knew Best 
of All.” 

Very pure and beautiful is Loti’s “Romance.” 
Through it one enters into a world of exquisite imag- 


inings. All the sensitive fancies of a dreamy poet- 
child’s inner world lie revealed to us. It is very 


beautiful, but our hearts ache a little when the un- 
bidden wonder arises if we, too, have ever taken this 
“Kingdom of Heaven” by “violence.” 

“Cuore” is a strong, stirring, and altogether splen- 
did history if an Italian boy’s school days. It is the 
spirit of New Italy, and in its independenee, its free- 
dom from all foolish distinctions of rank or fortune, 
is a very remarkable lesson to republican America. 
“Cuore” is like a bugle note, it stirs the blood. For 
the quality of inspiration it is unequalled. 

Mrs. Burnett’s child analysis is very thoughtfully 
and delicately done. There is tenderness, too, in the 
drawing. 

Along with these eye-opening volumes, the teacher 
will thrive on certain books that satisfy that craving 
for beauty and tenderness which exists in us all. 

“Lorna Doone” is one of these notes of pure re- 
joicing which must awaken a like response in even 
the most careworn spirit. It is like that first note 
of spring which the long-vanished Pan still never 
fails to blow in its time. There is a quickening of 
spirit, a stirring of soft winds, a budding, a blowing, 
and a general rejoicing. Read “Lorna Doone” not 
alone for its stirring romance and its never tedious 
incident, but for its poetic prose. It breathes of 
the spring, and it speaks undying joy and hope. 

If ever a class of workers needed a generous diet 
of the poetic—the image inspiring it is our profes- 
sion, for the actual and commonplace tie us down 
to the dry bones of things. 

Ruskin helps us here in his “Ethies of the Dust,” 
his “Queen of the Air,’ and “Prosperina.” The 
latter is a seldom heard-of book—a kind of poetic 
botany—full of,much beauty and preciousness. One 
feels as never before a kinship with the humblest of 
created things and the day that introduces that book 
to him is marked by a white stone. 

There is a very old book full of quaint pictures of 
a bygone age. Like the figures in olden tapestry, 
they smile wistfully out upon us with a simple 
majesty and heartfelt charm.: In Mallory’s “Morte 
D’ Arthur” we read the best and the worst that an- 
cient chivalry can give, and we see our own hearts 
reflected in that burnished shield. Modern progress 
has something to learn ever yet from that less com- 
plex if ruder stream of tendencies. 

And there is a latter day voice which speaks to us 
along idle little brooks and in the heart of the 
primeval wilderness. It is a manly voice full of good 
cheer, of sympathy, and helpfulness. It is a friend’s 
voice, and if its cadences are attuned to the music 
of uhtrodden ways, they still ring clear in the prob- 
lems of our modern life. Read Van Dyke’s “Little 
Rivers,” and if you do not already know it, find his 
“Path-way to Peace,” and make it your life’s rule. 


THE PLATFORM HAS GONE. 

Do you recal| the time when each schoolroom had 
a raised platform about eight inches high, and about 
six or eight by ten or twelve feet in size? 

Do you remember the opposition to the removal of 
the platform ? 

Can you recall the foolish arguments for its reten- 
tion? 

Funny? Well, many other traditional things are 
going out of the educational platform, 


VISITING CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—(V.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. W. BICKFORD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS SCHOOL, 


It is customary for the district superintendent to 
hold institutes at different times for the teachers of 
the different grades. Upon a certain afternoon, 
such an institute for sixth grade teachers was held in 
the John Quincy Adams school. Mr. Speer was in 
charge. The work was illustrated by pupils of the 
sixth grade of the Adams school, in number between 
40 and 50. There were perhaps 30 or 40 sixth 
grade teachers present. The teacher who conducted 
the work was a young, talented, and beautiful Irish 
girl, and for an hour and three-quarters, she and her 
pupils were the center of observation for sixty pairs 
of eyes. The teacher said little, every motion, ges- 
ture, even smile counted. I shall not attempt to 
describe in detail all the work of the afternoon. It 
was characterized by the same features as in the 
Washington, keen perception, earnest attention, 
great facility in doing it. 

The children marched in to the music of the piano, 
sang and acted a swing song, and then proceeded 
with the more serious work of the session. 

In arithmetic they were at work upon profit and 
loss, and interest, examples in both being given. The 
school was divided into sections. The pupils in one 
section ran to the blackboards. The examples were 
written upon large pieces of tag board. The teacher 
taking one of these in both hands, slowly turned it 
so that each pupil at the board might have an oppor- 
tunity to read it through once—if he was quick. 
Pupils then immediately turned to the board and in 
an ineredibly short time had completed the work. 
Several examples were performed in this way by each 
A mistake was a rarity, erasures were 
practically nil. 

The pupils had been trained to go straight to the 
point with no loss of time or energy. 

The language ‘esson was both oral and written, and 
upon the current topics of the day. As to the writ- 
ten part, after reciting orally, pupils ran to the 
board and wrote their accounts where all might see 
them. The writing was excellent, better than that 
usually seen upon our blackboards when put there 
by teachers; the language correct, punctuation and 
spelling nearly so. But two mistakes were made, 
and both were corrected by the pupils themselves, 
this in a class of more than forty pupils. 

The dispatch with which work was done enabled 
a great deal to be crowded into a short time. 

The geography recitation, in which each pupil was 
given a topic such as Germany, France, England, 
London, Holland, Denmark, ete., afforded a further 
language test. 
land, suggested, I believe, by Mr. Speer. The young 
miss who was given Ireland, after stating its loca- 
tion, describing its leading physical features, cities, 
productions, and mentioning some noted institu- 
tions and castles, resumed her seat—when Mr. 
Speer suggested that she had omitted the people. 
Whereupon, she arose, expatiated upon the valor 
ail learning of Irish men, and was just stating that 
her women were noted for their beauty, wit grace, 
and lovable qualities—all very palpably applying to 
her teacher, and being keenly appreciated by the au- 
dience—when she was checked and caused to be 


section. 


seated, 

I have always been curious to know how she would 
have concluded her description. 

Pictures of authors, of statesmen, and of cele- 
brated paintings were made use of as before stated. 
The work wag broken by two recreative exercises 
during the course of the afternoon. Work of this 
character is carried to its perfection, I understand, 
in the Speer district only, although traces of its 
effects are to be seen in other schools. Such of it as 
was seen in three other grammar schools, not in this 
district, seemed a poor imitation. 


No man, Democrat or Republican, is a patriot or 
a friend of education who assists in deposing an edu- 
cational official because he votes with the opposite 
political party, 


The last topic in this lesson was Ire- . 


AN UNEMPHASIZED PHASE OF PRACTI. 
CAL KDUCATION. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Head Master Brighton High School, Boston. 


Many students lose sight of the fact that in addi- 
tion to the general knowledge of various important - 
subjects they need a special knowledge of those por- 
tions of the swhject that are to be used in their 
special calling. 

For example, although, according to high author- 
ity, calculus and poetry have points of contact, stil! 
the professional literary man will need to emphasiz. 
a side of mathematics different from that essential {0 
the civil engineer. 

Science in general may be something very beau- 
tiful, but the student is most apt to profit by science 
in particular, and is quite as likely to arrive at a 
just idea of real science from a thorough knowledge 
of some particular phase, as from a smattering of 
the farrago, generally called science. ; 

Consider for a moment the meaning of the word 
Latin? Does it mean old Latin, Latin of the Gold- 
en Age or the Silver Age, mediaeval Latin, law Lat- 
in, medical Latin, the Latin of the naturalist, the 
theologian, or what not? The pharmacist’s Latin 
vocabulary. puzzles the men brought up on classical 
Latin, but it serves the pharmacist’s turn. 

Why should not a boy preparing for the Institute 
of Technology study French or German, or both, 
frem the seientific as well as from the literary side? 

Why should not the student in the commercial de- 
partment learn in French or German, or Spanish, 
the actual commercial terms of those languages, in 
addition to the literary vocabulary?. 

Parents say, “I wish my son to learn French and 
German, because he can use them in his business.” 
That is an excellent theory, only I would like to see 
him do it. 

There is something fine and beautiful in any good 
thing well done. Any department of a language 
well learned is more conducive to the highest inter- 
ests of learning than the usual nerveless and aimless 
groping after a hazy generality known as Latin, 
Greek, French, German, or even English. One of 
the prime requisites to success in getting what you 
want, is to know what you want, recognize it when 
you. see it, and never to give up until you get it. Let 
us get down to business. 


GEOGRAPHY PUZZLE. 


BY ELLA C. BALL. 


Four girls decided to go to the Charleston Exposition. 
Their names were (city in Maine), (city in North Caro- 
lina), (city in Montana), and (city in Nevada). 

(City in Maine) owned a (sea in Russia) horse, and a 
wagon with (river in Louisiana) wheels, and they de- 
cided to go in that way. Their home was in Vermont, 
and they started six weeks before the exposition began. 
They decided to carry some food for their dinners dur- 
ing the first week. They put up the mcat from a (coun- 
try in Europe), a can of (one of the Sunda Islands) 
coffee, a pound of (country of Asia) tea, some (cape in 
Massachusetts), some (city in Peru) beans, three dozen 
(city in Spain) oranges, some (city in Spain) grapes, and 
a bag of (lake in Utah). 

(City in Nevada) wanted to take a bottle of (islands 
west of Sahara) and one of (island west of Morocco) 
wine, but Charlotte objected on account of her temper- 
ance principles, so (city in Montana) took a bottle of 
(city in Germany). 

They started one (cape in Ireland) morning, when the 
sun was hardly up. As they rode gaily along, one wheel 
went over a (city in Arkansas) and (city in Nevada), 
(mountains in Virginia), (mountains in Oregon), caught 
on the twig of a “(river in Iowa), and was badly torn, 
As it was much warmer by that time, she put on her hat 
made of (city of the Philippines) gtraw, trimmed with 
(sea east of China) ribbon and (bay in Michigan) leaves. 

All went well until it came time for lunch, when they 
found they had no (city in Arkansas) to furnish water 
for the coffee, so they ate their lunch and got some fruit 
from (island south of Massachusetts), and some (river 
in Northern Montana) to drink, 

The (mountains in Wyoming) was very cold as it blew 
over the (mountaing in South Africa), so they decided to 
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stop early, and stayed over night at (scene of a battle in 
Vermont). 

Each day found them farther south, until finally they 
came to the (city where the Liberty bell is). Here they 
met two old friends named (capital of Texas) and 
(capital of Nebraska). 

(Capital of Texas) had a (city in Morocco) on his 
head, and seemed to feel rather (lake north of Michigan) 
to the young ladies, but as he had on a coat that was 
(city in France) and (city in France), they were disposed 
to laugh at him. 

(City in Nebraska) showed them a (river in Wyoming) 
from a (city in New York) that he had killed not long 
before. He also showed them a (river in Montana), but 
said that, although it looked like a topaz, one could make 
a piece of (city in Scotland) farther, and so it was not 
of much use. 

Their next stop was at (capital of United States), 
where they spent eight days. They rode down the (peak 
in Colorado) avenues, saw the (town on coast of Massa- 
chusetts) of many a noted man, and entered the (moun- 
tains of Virginia) room of the (sea in Russia) house, 

They journeyed south, and came to the gathering in 
the (state south of North Carolina) just as they were 
singing “Hail (river between Washington and Oregon) 
and western continent).” 


KEY, 

1. Augusta, 29. Green, 
2. Charlotte. 30, Hot Springs. 
8. Helena. 31. Martha’s Vineyard. 
4. Virginia, 2. Milk. 
5. Augusta, 33. Wind. 
6. White. 34, Snow. 
7. Red. 35. Bennington, 
8 Turkey. 36. Philadelphia. 
9. Java. 37. Austin. 
10. Japan, 38. Lincoln. 
Gee, 39. Austin, 
12. Lima. 40, Fez. 
15. Valencia. 41, Superior. 
14, Malaga, 42. Toulouse. 
15. Salt, ‘ 43. Toulon. 
16. Helena. 44. Lincoln. 
17. Canary. 45. Big Horn, 
18. Madeira. 46. Buffalo. 
19. Helena, 47. Yellowstone. 
20. Cologne. 48. Glasgow. 
21. Clear, 49. Washington, 
22. Little Rock. 50, Long. 
23. Virginia. 51. Marblehead. 
24, Blue. 52. Blue, 
25. Hood, 58. White. 
26. Red Cedar. 54. South Carolina. 
27. Manila. 55. Columbia, 
28. Yellow. 5é. America. 

INSECTS TO STUDY. 
Grasshoppers Honeybee and cross-fertiliza 
Crickets tion 
June beetles Black swallowtail 
Flies Polyphemus 
Lice Luna 


Elm-leaf beetle 
Potato beetle 
Caddis flies 


Mourning cloak 
Imperial moth 
Meal worm 


Water bugs 
Strawberry insects 
Dragon flies 
Damse!l flies 

Fall webworm 


Rose beetles 
Clothes moth 
Asparagus beetle 
Codling moth 
Tent caterpillars 
Cankerworm Apple-leaf crumpler 
Apple-tree torer | Carpet beetles 
White-marked tussock moth Red admiral 


Plant lice Honey bee 
Lady beetles Bumblebee 
Mosquitoes Mud wasp 
Regal moth Paper wasp 
Curculios Botflies 


Borers; peach-tree and others Apple maggot 

Cabbage worm and parasites House ants 

Tiger beetles Ichneumon flies 

Squash bugs Gypsy moth 

Cutworms Brown-tailed moth 

Lion beetles Household pests; bed bug, 
Army worm kissing bug, roaches 


Corn worm Pear slug 
Sphinxes American copper butterfly 
Aphids Painted beauty 
- Currant worms Wood nymphs 
Rose slug Fritillaries 
Scale insects Swallowtails 


San José scale 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Will some reader kindly answer the following ques- 
tions: — 
1. What does Ovid say about sympathetic ink? 
2. Who was Chukei Ino? 
3. What was the iron crown of Lombardy made from? 


A LIBRARY DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY MARILLA WAITE FREEMAN, 
Librarian Public Library, Michigan City, Indiana. 


The Library department of the N. E. A. was established to 
promote closer and more helpful relations between schools 
and libraries. With the hope of adding to the interest taken 
in it by teachers, a committee of the American Library asso- 
ciation has asked a librarian to write the following article, and 
has sent is to this Journal for publication. 

In the effort to co-ordinate more closely the work 
of the library and of the schools, a plan has been de- 
vised in Michigan City, Indiana, which for that town 
at least has proved feasible and successful. In the 
publie library, which is centrally located, a room on 
the second floor has been furnished with tables and 
with chairs sufficient to seat fifty pupils and their 
teacher. Each grade in the schools, from. grades 
five to eight, has the use of this room for one regular 
afternoon session of cach month. All the eighth 
grades come on successive afternoons of the first 
week, the seventh grades the next week, and so on 
through the month, At their grade meetings the 


teachers determine upon the subject which they will 
take up at their next visit to the library, and notify 
the librarian a week in advance. Books on that sub- 
ject sufficient in number to supply each pupil in the 
grade, and suited to the age of the pupils, are sent 
up to the room, and each child is assigned a topic 
upon which to write a short composition. When a 
pupil has found all he can from one source, books 
are exchanged, and thus each child comes into con- 
tact with several books which may be new to him. 

The subjects chosen are those in which different 
grades are at the time speci.lly inceresied in school. 
Thus one week the seventh grades, which were re- 
viewing in school the geography of Europe, had for 
their library subject travel in Europe and descrip- 
tion of various European countries and cities. For 
this grade were utilized, in addition to the regular 
books of travel, such descriptive stories as “Hans 
Brinker” and the “Witch Winnie” series. A 
younger grade took up stories, battles, and charac- 
ters of the American Revolution. In the spring and 
fall nature-study afternoons are popular. 

To vary the program of the afternoon, and to 
prevent restlessness on the part of the pupils, there 
may be occasional intermissions with a few moments 
of light gymnastics. Or some of the pupils may be 
called upon for a brief oral account of the reading 
they have been doing; or the teacher may read a 
chapter from some interesting book. Mounted pic- 
iures illustrating the topic of the afternoon may be 
used to lend additional interest. A specially valu- 
able feature of the plan is the opportunity it gives 
the librarian for short talks tothe pupils on the use 
of the library, the reference books, and card eata- 
logue, accompanied by practical object lessons and 
tests. 

The school children are unanimously enthusiastic 
over their library afternoon, and the plan has been 
found helpful in stimulating their interest in good 
reading, and in forming the “library habit” along 
right lines. 


CUBA, 


Recent events in this beautiful tropical island have 
been of profound interest to the American people. The 
grouping of the facts regarding it for study and for ref- 


erence certainly seems appropriate and timely. 


Cuba—the “Gem of the Antilles’—lies between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea. It is just within 
the tropics, the Tropic of Cancer skirting its northern 
coast. 

It is 730 miles long from Cape Maysi on the east to 
Cape St. Antonio on the west. Its average breadth is 
about eighty miles. Its area is a little more than 43,000 
square ‘miles, 

It was discovercd by Columbus on his first voyage— 
1492. He found ‘bh re a populous Indian tr:be that sub- 
sequently became extinci. Diego Columbus—his son— 
began to colorize it in 1511. The first settlement was 
at Baracoa, Is 1519 Havana was made the capital. 

The Spaniards found difficulty in settling upon a name 
for the island. They called it “Juana,” “Fernandina,” 
“Santiago,” and “Ave Maria” in turn. But at last they 
adopted the native name—“Cuba.” 

It has several fine harbors, such as Havana, Matanzas, 
Nuevitas, and Nipe on the northern coa:t; and Guan- 
tanamo, Santiago, and Cienfuegos on the sou.hern coast. 

The climate is tropical. In the warmest months the 
average temperature is eighty-two degrees; in the cool- 
est months seventy-two degrees. The dry season is 
from November to April; the rainy season from May to 
October. 

The soil is very rich, as rich as any section of the 
globe. The sugar-cane, the tobacco plant, and the coffee 
tree thrive abundantly, The leading fruits are the 
orange, pineapple, banana, plaintain, and cassava, The 
forests, covering ‘probably 10,000,000 acres, contain the 
palm, cedar, mahogany, ebony, and other valuable trees. 

In early days the Spaniards found considerable gold 
in the possession of the natives. But the mineral possi- 
bilities of the island are not yet fully known. Iron, 
copper, Manganese, gypsum, and coal are found in pay- 
ing quantities. 

From the days when the Spanish explorer first set foot 
on it down to the present hour the history of Cuba has 
been full of tragic interest. The aboriginal race was 
completely obliterated by the white man’s oppression. 
During the wars between the nations of Europe the 
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July 7-11, National Educational Association, 
Minneapolis. 

July 1, 2, 3, American Institute of Instruction, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Columbia University has honored itself greatly in 
bestowing the honorary degree of L.L.D., wpon Right 
Rev. Bishop John Lancaster Spaulding of Peoria, 
the best educational essayist in the United States. 


Nature Study clubs are among the most helpful 
of the new features of the modern school. I have 
seen some remarkable results in both city and rural 
schools. It is a field in which students can do work 
in groups. 


In Massachusetts there are 163 special supervisors 
of music. These work in 203 towns and cities, which 
have a population of 2,364,623. Thus it is seen 
that eighty-five per cent. of the children of the state 
have expert musical instruction. Most of the others 
are taught music by the regular teachers. 


Dr. E. A. Darling, instructor in hygiene at Har- 
vard, said in a recent public address: “The use of 
alcohol as a food would have many undesirable 
effects, among which might be mentioned the pro- 
duction of habit, the interference with the digestive 
functions, and certain degenerative changes in the 
glandular organs. ‘The question of the use of alco- 
hol as a food is largely academic, and the moral and 
social factors are of much more practical import- 
ance.” 


Superintendent J. E. Hooten, of Lockport, Illinois, 
after several years’ service found himself antagonized 
by certain city forces, and though re-elected for one 
year resigned, and on June 13 committed suicide, at 
Joliet. Educationists owe it to themselves and to 
their profession to face criticism, just or unjust, and 
live. It is better to live for a cause than to die to 
escape living for it. This craze for suicide among 
educators should cease. 


Virginia once upon a time had a schoolmaster 
who flogged 115 boys in one session. He was not 
hard-hearted and was not tyrannical, but he made 
the serious mistake of threatening to whip them all, 
every one of them, in certain circumstances. ‘The 
boys thought: that too good a joke to lose, and they 
furnished the condition, and, true to his word, he 
did the rest, and he gave them all the fun they de- 
sired, 

Now it is the shirt waist that is causing trouble. 
Two years ago it was the bicycle skirt. A superin- 
tendent or principal little knows how much excite- 
ment a very simple rule may create. One superin- 
tendent two years ago had his name in almost every 
paper in the country growing out of a ruling on 
bicycle skirts, and now a high school principal is ad- 
vertised in every city and town in the United States 
because of his ruling on shirt waists. Keep cool! 


James L. Hughes, long-time superintendent of 
Toronto, Ca., has resigned to devote himself to a 
literary and platform life. There is no secret rea- 
son for his action, as the school board, the teachers, 
the pupils, and the citizens have made every en- 
deavor to retain him. Mr. Hughes is as pleasing a 
speaker on education as there is in either the United 
States or Canada, and he will be in universal de- 
mand. The field for a man of his attractiveness and 
good sense is limitless. Much as we must regret 
his action from the standpoint of Toronto, we rejoice 
in it from the standpoint of the broader field. 


The Daily Picayune of New Orleans presents a 
valuable “Loving cup” each year to the citizen of 
New Orleans who does the most in that year to in- 
sure the city’s future welfare. For 1901 this cup 
went to Frank T. Howard, who gave the city a model 
primary school building completely equipped. Every- 
thing connected with the gift of the schoolhouse, as 
well as of the offer of the award, deserves high com- 
mendation. The New England Journal of Educa- 
tion has strong convictions that large-hearted, pub- 
lic-spirited men and women should give generously 
to the public schools. Such a model primary school 
building, with its adequate modern equipment, is a 
grand object lesson to any city, and New Orleans 
will not be slow to heed the lesson. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT DISGRACED. 


One of the few cases on record in which a school 
official has disgraced the profession is that of a 
county superintendent in Indiana who received the 
questions on which 200 teachers were examined at 
7 a m., and before 9 o’clock had sold them to “a 
dealer in examination questions,” who in turn sold 
then to candidates. The deal leaked out because 
at 9 o'clock 4hat morning this dealer telegraphed a 
would-be purchaser that he had them for him. State 
Superintendent Frank Jones acted promptly in the 
prosecution of the superintendent and in ordering 
all of the 200 to take a new examination. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION. 

Of the many things arranged by HI. P. Emerson 
of Buffalo, president of the State Association, at 
Saratoga July 2 and 3, nothing will attract more 
attention than the program of the “Reading and 
Speech Culture Section,’ which has the following 
features:— 

“A Few Words on the Pharynx in Articulation,” 
Alexander Melville Bell, Washington, D. C.; “Com- 
mon Errors Arising from Ignorance of Grammar, 
Mspecially Etymology,” Principal Purvis J. Beahan, 
Ph.D., Brooklyn; “Introduction: Dealing Mostly 
with the Obligation of the State in Preserving and 
inriching Our Common Speech,” Richard E. Mayne, 
A. M., New York; “Relation of Speech to Other 
School Studies From Primary to High School 
Grades,” Principal George H. Walden, Rochester; 
“The Training School Considered with Respect to 
the Equipment of Teachers in this Branch,” Prin- 
cipal 'T. I. Stowell, A. M., Ph.D., Potsdam, Princi- 
pal John M. Milne, A. M., Ph.D., Geneseo; “The 
Common Sense of Vocal Training,’ Caroline B. Le- 


Row, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. 


THE DENVER SITUATION. 

It is the custom of the Journal of Education, as of 
other educational journals, to speak of Aaron Gove 
as superintendent of the Denver schools, whereas he 
is officially “superintendent of the schools of District 
number one of Arapahoe County, Colorado.” For 
short, we call it Denver, as originally “District No. 
1, Arapahoe County, Colorado,” was all there was of 
Denver, and it still includes all of “Denver proper,” 
all that the world at large knows as Denver. But 
Denver has done some wholesale expanding west and 
north, and there are now large and important dis- 
tricts in West Denver and North Denver, and each 
has an efficient superintendent,—Mr. Greenlee, onc 
of the best-known men in the N. E. A., of the West 
side, and Mr. Chadsey, the popular successor of J. 
Hf. Van Sickle of Baltimore, on the North side, and 
Mr. Gove continues where he has been for a quarter 
of a century, in Denver proper, or original Denver, 
which is now Denver on the East side. ‘The case is 
so generally understood by all who know aught of 
Denver that no one can well be misled when we 
speak, as we always do, of Colonel Gove of Denver. 


NEW JERSEY RETIREMENT FUND. 

The teachers of New Jersey are making,a heroic 
rally for their Retirement Fund Department of the 
state association. They expect to add 500 new 
members this year. The membership is considerably 
more than 3,000. They have already retired fifty 
teachers, to whom $15,342 is paid annually. The in- 
come is more than $21,000 a year. The permanent 
endowment is more than $60,000. The ttime for 
hesitancy anywhere, by anybody, as to the feasibility 
of pension activity has passed. A long pull, a strong 
pull, a pull all together will bring success. Noth- 
ing will make it suceeed like success, and nothing 
will bring success but incessant activity and bound- 
less faith in the proposition. 

It must not be left for the few to do all the work. 
All teachers must take hold of the work in dead 
earnest. Teachers need organization. They need 
to learn to work together, they need to have friend- 
ships within the profession, and beyond the bounds 
of their own building and their own city. Aside 
from the financial benefit, which is great, it is the 
best means now afforded in most states for all 
teachers to learn the art of working together. 


OFFICIAL AUTHORS OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Repeatedly some member of a school board or 
some one in the community thinks he has uneartihed 
some fierce offence because superintendents and 
supervisors are authors of text-books. In no in- 
stance, I think, has any court held that the author- 
ship or copyright interest in the professional product 
of one’s brains is a violation of the universal rule 
that no official shall be interested in anything pur- 
chased by the department with which he is con- 
nected. The famous charter of Greater New York 
puts the case as the courts always construe it:— 

“The bowrd of education shall have power to re- 
move from office any school officer who shall have 
been directly or indirectly interested in the furnish- 
ing of any supplies or materials, or in the doing of 
any work or labor, or in the sale or leasing of any 
real estate, or in the proposal, agreement, or con- 
tract for any of these purposes, in any case in which 
the price or consideration is to be paid, in whole or 
in part, directly or indirectly, out of any school 
moneys, or who shall have received, from any source 
whatever, any commission or compensation in con- 
nection with any of the matters aforesaid; and any 
school officer who shill violate the preceding pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and wpon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprison- 
ment in the city prison not exceeding one year, or 
both, and shall also be ineligible to any school office. 

“The provisions of this section shall not apply to 
authors of school books used in any of the public 
schools because of any interest they may have as 
authors in such books,” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The bill against anarchy and anarchists, which the 
Ilouse has passed, embodies some of the provisions of 
the bill recently. passed by the Senate for the better 
protection of Presidents, and adds to them some 
drastic provisions aimed against anarchy in general. 
If this bill should become law, the death penalty 
would thereafter be visited wpon the assassin of a 
presidency, or any foreign minister or ambassador 
presidency, or any foreign minister or ambassador 
accredited to our government; and the same penalty 
also would be pronounced upon any one engaged in a 
conspiracy which resulted in such an assassination, 
for the bill treats all such ‘conspirators precisely as 
if they themselves dealt the fatal blow or fired the 
fatal shot. "The bill also provides the death penalty 
for persons-who conspire on American soil against 
the lives of foreign rulers, provided that assassination 
results from such conspiracy. Heavy penalties of 
fine and imprisonment are provided for attempts at 
assassination, for aiding an assassin to escape, and 
for advocating the murder of officers of the govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

The bill also provides for the exclusion of anarch- 
ist immigrants; imposes a penalty on any person who 
aids an anarchist to enter the United States; and 
prohibits the naturalization of anarchists. There is, 
unhappily, no way in which an anarchist can be de- 
tected on sight, and paper barriers like these will not 
avail to keep them out of the country. But there is 
a slumbering power in such a law as this, which may 
be invoked on occasion; and the provisions for the 
punishment of the advocacy of assassination will 
have a tendency to curb the anarchist press and to 
restrain the Mosts and Goldmans, and others of 
their ilk. 

ok ok 

The seattered Boer commandoes are accepting in 
perfect good faith the terms of peace agreed upon 
iy thei representatives and are coming into the 
Gritish lines and laying down their arms as rapidly 
as the news of the settlement reaches them. It is a 
hopeful augury for the future that they are sur- 
rendering not sullenly, but cheerfully, and that the 
burghers and the British troops are fraternizing in 
a cordial manner, and are even participating in the 
sime public thanksgivings over the coming of peace. 
‘his is true of the Cape “rebels” as well as of the 
Boers of the Transvaal and the Free State, which 
seems to indieate that they have confidence that 
British magnanimity, so far as they are concerned, 
will go beyond the letter of the Pretoria agreement. 
Lord Kitchener’s own bearing has been so frank and 
considerate that it has done much to conciliate the 
Boers. 

* * * 

The letter which the Boer leaders at Vereeniging 
sent out to the Boers in the field when peace was 
signed was a pathetic and manly document, which 
forms a fitting ending of a brave struggle. The 
leaders told their followers that peace had been con- 
cluded and on what terms, and urged them all to ac- 
quiesce in it and to obey and respect the new govern- 
ment. They expressed sympathy with those who 
had been bereft, and appreciation of the heroic sacri- 
fices of the women and children. “Now,” they 
added, “there is peace, and although not the peace 
such as we longed for, yet let us abide where God 
has led us. We can with good conscience declare 
that for two and a half years our people carried on 
the struggle in a manner almost unknown in history. 
Let us now grasp each other’s hands, for another 
reat struggle lies before us for the spiritual and 
social prosperity and welfare of our people. Cast- 
ing aside all bitterness, let us learn to forget and for- 
sive, so that the wounds of the war may be healed.” 

* 


Governor Taft has had an audience at Rome with 
the Pope the past week upon the questions arising 
in connection with the Spaiish friars in the Philip- 
pines and their lands. The mission is a delicate 


one, for, in order to clear up possible misapprehen- 
sions on the part of the Italian government, it was 

necessary to make it plain that Governor Taft’s 


errand was one of business and not of diplomacy; 
and this announcement could not be pleasing at the 
Vatican. 
there can be no permanent adjustment in the Philip- 
pines while this question is left open, and the Pope 
is sufficiently well informed upon American institu- 
tions and policy to know that nothing more is sought 
than to rid the Philippines of conditions which ‘had 
become intolerable to the people and the continu- 
ance of which would be impossible under our consti- 
tution. 
* * 

The publication of the correspondence between the 
anthracite coal operators and the officers of the 
United Mine Workers, which preceded the order for 
a strike, gives the public a somewhat clearer under- 
standing of the points at issue. Opinions will still 
differ as to the right and wrong of the controversy, 
though it must be said, on the one hand, that there 
is an appearance of fairness in the offer of the 
operators to open their books to inspection, to prove 
that it was impossible to raise wages under existing 
prices for coal; and on the other hand, in the offer 
of the mine workers to waive their claims if a com- 
mittee of impartial arbitrators should pronounce 
them unwarranted. It is possible that the operators 
might have been more compliant if it did not hup- 
pen that the organization of mine-workers repre- 
sents primarily the bituminous coal interests, which 
are not only different from, but sometimes hostile to, 


the anthracite interests. 


The celebration of the centennial of the West 
Point Military Academy has directed attention anew 
to the distinguishing characteristics of that institu- 
tion. Perhaps they have been nowhere better de- 
fined than in General Schofield’s declaration in his 
address to the graduates, “that the military and 
naval academies alone, of all the educational insti- 
tutions in this country have the necessary power to 
enforce the discipline which is requisite for their 
course of training.” From this as cause flows the 
result to which General Schofield alluded, that “ the 
corps of cadets has always been a real American 
aristocracy,—an aristocracy of character.” The 
striking thing about both institutions is that they 
take raw youth of all social classes, seleeted,in New 
England at all events,in the most democratic man- 
ner, and turn out the same finished product, soldiers, 
and in the best sense of the abused word, gentlemen. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the French premier, in- 
sisted upon resigning before the mecting of the new 
Chamber of Deputies, and his associates went out 
with him. President Loubet summoned Senator 
Combes to forma new ministry. Senator Combes 
has not been a conspicuous figure in recent French 
politics, but he held a portfolio in the Radical eab- 
inet of M. Bourgeois seven years ago, and the min- 
istry which he has now gathered about ‘hhim is of a 
more Radical type than any that has existed since 
that time. M. Deleasse retains the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, and General Andre remains as min- 
ister of war. M. Rouvier accepts the ,portfolio of 
finance, which is one of the most difficult positions, 
and Senator Valle becomes minister of justice. 
But the new combination is likely to be short-lived 
by comparison with its predecessor. 

Preparations for the coronation engross public at- 

tention now in England to the exclusion of almost 


everything else. There is an infiniitude of detail to 


-be arranged, and a multitude of questions of eti- 


quette and precedence, of dress and privilege to be 


adjusted. The Lord Chamberlain, a robust man, has 


been brought so near to collapse by his responsibili- 


ties that he has fled to the Continent for a brief rest. 
To the king himself these arrangements seem to 
bring no fatigue, but only pleasure. He was always 
a lover of ceremonies, and he is giving close personal 
attention to all the plans for the greatest pageant of 
his career. The ceremony in the Abbey promises to 
be unprecedented in brilliancy and stateliness, but 
the peeresses and other great ladies who witness it 
will be worn out before it is over, for they must be in 
their seats by 8.30, there to remain until 2. _ 


But the negotiations are necesga for. 
ry, 


(Continued from page 395.] 


island suffered sorely. In 1538 Havana was reduced to 
ashes by a French privateer. A new city was built, but 
it was destroyed by the French in 1554, Pirates ravaged 
the coasts for a century and more. In 1763 Havana was 
taken by an English fleet and army, and ruined for the 
third time. The spoil taken by the captors amounted to 
$3,500,000. By the treaty of Paris in 1764 the island was 
restored to Spain, who retained it until New Year’s day, 
1899. 

What the island suffered during four centuries of 
Spanish domination the most facile pen cannct ade- 
quately describe, But what was known of it was espe- 
cially galling to the American people. It was a tragedy 
occurring at their very doors. It appealed to their pity. 
It stirred their indignation. And at last, but not until 
due warning had been given, they were led to forcibly 
interfere, and they bundled the oppressor out. 

It was the colonial system of Spain that was at fault, 
That system was a merciless military despotism. In 
Castilian eyes the fair island had no rights to be re- 
garded. It was simply a possession of Spain, and must 
be content with whatever its master decreed. In Bour- 
bon thought, the Cubans should consider it an honor to 
be a Spanish colony. As colonial subjects, it was ex- 
pected of them to fill the coffers and fatten the revenues 
of Spain. What right had they to indulge even the flim- 
siest dream of autonomy? Such an inspiration, however 
modest, was an act of treason, which must be dealt with 
by an iron hand. There was nothing but a prison or a 
grave for those who should dare to think of even mod- 
erate home rule, unaccompanied though it might be by 
any thought of separation from Spain. 

Naturally, the Cubans fretted under the military yoke, 
Each decade made it less endurable. ‘hen, in 1868, they 
rose in insurrection. For ten years they carried on a 
struggle that in some respects was in their favor. It 
certainly was not favorable to the’ Spaniards. 

In 1878 a compact was entered into between Spain and 
the insurgents at E] Zanjon. The Cubans were promised 
a share in the government of the island. They were 
also to be represented in the Spanish Cortes (or parlia- 
ment) in Madrid. This compact was signed by the two 
Maximos—Maximo Campos, the governor of Cuba, and 
Maximo Gomez, the leader of the insurgents. And hos- 
tilities ceased for a time. 

But the Spaniard did not live up to the compact. 
Probably this was because he did not know the meaning 
of reform. All he seemed to know was the use of des- 
potic authority. The military rule was very slightly 
changed, if at all. Campos personally was in favor of 
bettering the situation of the Cubans, But militarism 
was always the obstacle in the way of reforms. The 
Spanish classes in Cuba and the Cortes in Madrid made 
void the governor’s pacific policy. 

At last the Cubans, hopeless of securing anything of 
autonomy from their rulers, broke out again in insur- 
rection. This was in 1895. Maceo, Gomez, and Garcia 
were at the head of the insurgent bands. Gomez re- 
minded them of the awful cost of the struggle, that it 
might ‘call for a martyr from every home.” But, cost 
what it might, the insurgents were bent on wresting 
their country from Spanish misrule. ‘Cuba libre’ wag 
now their courageous battle cry. 

- But Spain was just as determined to hold the island 
as the Cubans to make it free. She poured her soldiers 
into Cuba until she had nearly 200,000 there, Campos 
began military operations against the insurgents, but 
enjoined his soldiers to wage a humane warfare. Be- 
cause of his failure to quell the insurrection, and the 
criticism it occasioned, he resigned his post. 

Then came Weyler, who waged a rigorous and relent- 
less war against the Cubans. But, not content with mak- 
ing war against soldiers, he began his reconcentrado 
policy against non-combatants, The women and chil- 
dren were gathered into camps by Spanish troops, and 
kept there with no proper provision for providing them 
with food. Famine destroyed them by thousands, or 
made them living skeletons. The number who died 
under this cruel treatment only the Angel of Record 
knows. 

It was this treatment of non-combatants, with its 
awful results, that led the American people to interfere 
in the name of mercy. As added fuel to a nation’s in- 
dignation came the blowing up of the Maine in the har- 
bor of Havana February 15, 1898, with a loss of life of 
two officers and 264 of the crew: A naval court of en- 
quiry decided that the vessel was deliberately wrecked 
by the explosion of a sub-marine mine. 

Events now followed each other in quick succession. 
On the nineteenth of April the United States congress 
passed a resolution declaring that “the people of the 
island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent.” April: 25 the United States declared war 
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against Spain. May 1 Commodore Dewey completely 
destroyed a Spanish fleet in Manila harbor. July 1 the 
battles of San Juan and Caney were won by the Ameri- 
can troops, July 3 Admiral Cervera’s fleet was anni- 
hilated by the United States squadron. July 14 General 
Toral formally surrendered his army to General Shafter, 
with the condition that it should be transported to 

Spain. August 12 a protocol was signed arranging peace 
negotiations. January 1, 1899, the formal yielding of 
Spanish sovereignty over Cuba was made, and America 
accepted the trust of administering the affairs of the 
island until it should be able to govern itself, 

Major-General Brooke was appointed military gov- 
ernor of Cuba, and General Leonard Wood afterwards. 
Order was gradually restored out of chaos. The starving 
were generously fed by United States bounty. Sanitary 
reforms were made. Yellow fever, so prevalent before, 
was banished. Havana was given a complete sewerage 
system. The impoverished people were restored to their 
farms. Sugar mills were re-opened. Tobacco estates 
were planted again. 

The American occupation lasted for nearly three years 
and a half, and was most beneficent and successful. In 
1901 preparations were made for Cuban autonomy. A 
constitutional convention was called, that agreed upon 
the establishment of a republic. At the election after- 
wards T. Estrada Palma—long an exile to the United 
States—was chosen president of the new republic, 
May 20, 1902, was named as the date for setting up the 
new government, 

Senor Palma accepted the presidency, and on his reach- 
ing the island was most joyously welcomed by the Cuban 
people. Flowers were strewn before his carriage, arches 
spanned the public streets. The Cuban congress was 
summoned to Havana, and plans matured for the trans- 
ference of authority. 

. The auspicious day arrived. In the presence of United 
States and Cuban officials, flanked by great numbers of 
the expectant and happy islanders, the transfer of gov- 
ernment was made. The American flag was saluted by 
the Cubans, and was lowered from its staff above the 
fortress. Then the Cuban flag was saluted by the 
Americans, and was run up, and its folds outspread. 
Cheers for the Americanos came from the grateful 
Cubans, and cheers for the Cubanos from the Americans. 
And, for good or ill, the new republic of Cuba was set up. 

The American forces are being withdrawn from the 
island, except the few that are to guard the coaling sta- 
tions that Cuba has granted to the United States. The 
officials have returned, bearing with them the sincere 
gratitude of the people they have freed and served, and 
with a wreath of honor and respect for their successful 
administration of public affairs. 

On May 28 President Palma sent his first message to 
the Cuban congress. And one of its most conspicuous 
and emphatic sentences is the following: — 

“In this moment, when we feel our right as an inde- 
pendent nation, it is impossible to suppress our gratitude 
to the United States. To recognize this debt of grati- 
tude to this great nation is an act which exalts us, and 
makes us worthy of the consideration and respect of the 
other nations of the world.” 

The island republic has already been Officially recog- 
nized by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, Ecuador, 
and Paraguay, and will doubtless receive the recognition 
of other countries in the immediate future. The long- 
suffering and heroic Cuban people are thus welcomed 
into the family of nations. 


HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY WHEN LOST. 


[From “‘ Boys of the Rincon Ranch,” April St Nicholas.) 


When you discover that you are lost, first stop and pull 
yourself together. Recall the direction in which you started 
from camp—whether you went north, south, east, or west. 
You can always do this, if you try. The next step is to fix the 
points of the compass. When that is done, you will be able to 
go in the general direction you wish. Find a mature tree that 
stands apart from its fellows. Even if it is only slightly sep- 
arated it willdo. The bark of this tree will be harder, drier, 
and lighter in color on the south side. On the north it will be 
darker, and often at the roots it will have a clump of mold or 
moss. On the south sides of all evergreen-trees, gum, which 
oozes from wounds or knot-holes, will be hard and amber- 
colored; on the north this gum is softer, gets covered with 
dust, and is of a dirty gray. In fall, or winter, trees which 
show a rough bark will have nests of insects in the crevices on 
their south sides. A tree which stands in the open will have 
its larger limbs and rougher bark on the south side. You 
have many evergreens in your part of the country, cone-bear- 
ing, or coniferous, trees—firs, spruce, cedars, hemlocks, 
pines. They ought to be good compasses. Hardwood trees— 
the oak, the ash, elms, hickories, mesquits, and so forth —have 
moss and mold on the north. Leaves are smaller, tougher) 


lighter in color, and with darker veins on the south; on the 
north they are longer, of darker green, and with lighter veins. 
Spiders build on the south sides. In the South air-plants 
attach themselves to the north sides. Cedars bend their tips 
to the south. Any sawed or cut stump will give you the com- 
pass points, because the concentric rings are thicker on the 
south side. The heartof the stump is thus nearer to the north 
side. All these things are the effects of sun. Stones are bare 
on the south side, and if they have moss at all it will be on the 
north. At best, on the sunny side only a thin covering of 
harsh, half-dry moss will be found. On the south side of a hill 
the ground is more noisy underfoot, On the north side ferns, 
mosses, and late flowers grow. If you are ona marsh, small 
bushes will give you the lesson; their leaves and limbs show 
the same differences. Almost all wild flowers turn their faces 
to the south. There are many other signs, but I reckon you 
will find these enough. 


FISHES. 


BY B. M. PHILLIPS, OXFORD, ME. 


OUTLINE. 
FISHES—VERTEBRATES. 


Leading Characteristics: Live in water all the 
time; breathe through gills; heart contains two 
chambers; blood cold; eyes immovable and pupil 
fixed. 

Number of kinds: More than 10,000. 

Vins: Caudal fin; dorsal fin or fins; anal fin; two 
pectoral fins; two pelvic fins, 

Eggs of fish; care of young. 

Winters in sheltered coves and deep water. 

In beginning this study, let us first notice a few 
things which distinguish fishes from the other ver- 
tebrata. 1. They live in water all the time, breath- 
ing through gills instead of lungs. 2. The heart 
has but two chambers and the blood is cold. 3. The 
flesh for the most part is white, and differs much 
from the flesh of warm-blooded animals. 4. The 
eyes of fishes in general have no motion and the 
his swimming speed; besides he has no use for one. 
ness. 

There are more than ten thousand different kinds 
of fishes, but we will talk only of the kinds we see 
in brooks and ponds near by, and of a few of those 
found in the market. The body is made up of three 
parts. The fish has no neck, for that would impede 
his swimming speed; besides he has no use for one. 

How many fins does a fish generally have? The 
tail ends in a broad notched-edged fin which aids in 
propelling the body. The moving to and fro, or the 
undulating motion, drives the fish through the 
water. This fin is the caudal fin. The large fin in the 
middle of the back is called the dorsal fin, and some 
fishes have two of these, the first and second dorsal. 
Just back of the head on each side are two small 
fins placed somewhat like our arms; these are called 
pectoral or arm fins. Further toward the tail and 
on the lower side are two more fins, called the leg or 
pelvic fins, and just behind these in the middle line 
of the body is another fin, the anal fin, so in all, the 
common fish has seven or eight fins, and these from 
their general make up are called spine-fins or soft 
fins. The paired fins are used as delicate balances to 
keep the body right side up, to govern the speed, and 
also move the body, backward. 

In most fishes extending from the head to the 
caudal fin is a line, called the lateral line, consisting 
of a series of small tubes which open on the surface. 
This lateral line is used by the fish as a sense organ. 
Most fishes are covered with scales, but some have 
a smooth skin. Their jaws are filled with sharp 
teeth, and many have teeth in all parts of the mouth 
even in the gullet. 

They are very ravenous, living on insects, small 
fishes, and the eggs or roe of fishes. Nearly all of 
them have no care for their children, and will eat 
them as quickly as anything else they can get hold 
of. Salmon sometimes lay as many as twenty thou- 
sand eggs in a season; and cod more than nine 
millions. 

Many fishes are beautiful in color, for instance the 
salmon, trout, chub, perch, ete., but the most bril- 
liantly colored fishes are not found in our waters. 

Where are the fishes when the brooks and ponds 
are covered with ice? 

If we followed a brook till we came to some shel- 
tered nook where the bottom is covered with dead 


leaves, and sediment, and with a net dipped to the 
very bottom, quite likely we should bring up in the 
muddy refuse a fish two or three ‘inches long with 
very fine scales, a black back, silvery belly and a 
blackish or brown band on the side of his body ex- 
tending from the tip of his nose to the tail. This 
fish is known as the black-nosed dace. Perhaps you 
may bring up a neighbor of his instead, for all the 
finny tribe seek sheltered places and remain near the 
bottom or concealed in the muddy sediment. If the 
pond or stream is so deep that they do not become 
chilled they remain active, swimming about and 
taking food all winter, but when the stream is very 
shallow they settle down, take little or no food, and 
remain ina half dormant state till spring. The 
brook trout or spotted beauty, the salmon trout ani 
the lake trout, or togue, are prizes eagerly sought by 
fishermen. Where is the Yankee boy who does not , 
long to go “suckering” or “smelting” in the spring? 
Our ponds abound in perch, white and yellow, black 
bass, pickerel and hornpout, or catfish, as he is 
sometimes called, and many other varieties, which 
delight the heart of fishermen. 

How would you like some fish for pets? Yes, pets 
that would know your voice and come to you when 
called? Some years ago I went to a picnic on the 
shores of Pennesseewassee. Near the cottage the 
lake formed a little cove, and a platform, perliaps 
ten feet long, was built from the shore out into the 
water of this recess. “Let us go down to see the fish- 
es!!’ said the hostess. “I’ll get some food for them.” 
She went into the cottage for crumbs and then led 
the way to the lake. We were standing on the plat- 
form when she gave a long, low whistle and then a 
few shorter notes. Soon the water began to move, 
indeed, it was alive with fishes, sturdy hornpouts and 
spotted trout. She scattered crumbs on the water 
and gave us each some bits to feed the fishes. How 
hungry they seemed and how fearless! One big 
trout would leap out of the water and seize piece 
after piece I held out to him. - The lady told us she 
had fed these for four successive summers and her 
finny family increased in numbers every year. An 
uncle of mine kept a trout in his cistern a number of 
vears. The trout learned to know him and took its 
breakfast of raw beef every morning from his hand. 

You may not have a cove near by or a cistern in 
which you ean study fishes and learn their habits, 
but an aquarium can be made with little trouble and 
fishes can be kept in it till you have learned many 
things about them. I hope some of you will try it, 
and let me know how you succeed. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


The writer, having been a teacher, can fully sympathize 
with teachers. Now, as a parent, she can appreciate 
their labors in a parental way; for, as one writer ex- 
presses it, “they are foster mothers and fathers of the 
nation.” 

This same writer, Harriet Holt Cahoon, also says in 
her book, “What One Woman Thinks’’:— 

“There should be an Education Day (holiday) to give 
the teachers a recognition. It should be a day when 
Uncle Sam himself would hire carriages, the best in the 
land, and drawn by the grandest horses, too, and at- 
tended by the militia and all the brass bands in the coun- 
try, that the public school teachers may be borne 
through the streets with all the pomp and ceremony be- 
fitting these foster mothers and fathers of the nation. 
The least appreciated of all workers in the community 
is the school teacher.” 

Something came before the writer the other day which 
made her wonder on whom the blame rested—whether 
on committee, teachers, parents, or pupils. lt was some 
spelling, startling and unique, coming, as it did, from a 
city high school pupil; yet, German and all the sciences 
of a high school were being crammed into one poor little 
head, perhaps there remained no room for correct 
spelling. 

The following words were spelled in this manner: 
“Wolfs, eagls, ‘pocupine, susppose, reveiw, doudt, 
co-rectly.” 

It is astonishing to note the ignorance that exists 
among pupils in regard to common English grammar and 
spelling. Nothing is more important than good English. 
All good scholars look with favor upon all the foreign 
languages and studies of science, etc., yet our own lan- 
guage, correctly written and spoken, should have the 


precedence, Josephine 8S, Brooks. 
Nantucket, 
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COMPANY'S 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


WENTWORTW’S ARITHMETICS 


Mental Arithmetic 


List Price 


$ .30 


Elementary Arithmetic . ; 


Practical. 


List Price 
$ .65 
$ .30 


The remarkable and constantly increasing popularity in New England of Wentworth’s Arithmetics is emphatic proof of their unusual merit. 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE, Recently Superintendent of Schools in Cuba. List price, $1.25. 
Mr. Frye’s Geographies — all issued within the last seven years —are now more widely used than any other books on the snbject ever 


published. 
most notable recent school publications. 


{ The work is presented in topics in a way that enables the pupil to reason from one 


step to another. 


{ There is also a series of General Topics, which correlate some of the subjects of 


geography. 


{ Topics for the teacher and Helps for the pupil make a Manual unnecessary. 


{ The earth is held before the mind as a unit. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


of man. 


This latest work, the “Grammar School Geography,” is a second book in a series with the author’s “Elements,” and is one of the 


q In this book man is the central thought ; the Earth is presented as the home 


{ Commerce and the related industries take a leading place. There is a series of pro- 
duction maps, the originals of which were prepared by Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief 
Geographer of the United States. 


{ The book contains a series of color maps of the continents, drawn to a uniform scale. 


The Medial Writing Books 


By W. H. Suaytor and G. H. Saarrucx. Numbers 1 to 8, List price, 60 cents per dozen, 


pe ts Medial Writing System the slant is sufficient for attaining the highest speed, 
while it does not depart from the vertical to such an extent as to interfere with legibility. 


RECENT HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


List Price List Price 
Davis’ Elementary Physical $1.25 Witmer’s Analytical Psychology....... $1.50 
ond -90 Allen & Greenough’s Select Orations and Letters of Cicero....... 1.30 
Collar & Daniell’s First Year Latin............... . Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science (Revised Edition) .......-. 1.00 
Lockwood & Emerson’s Composition and Rhetoric.......... ‘Syren MD Myers’ Middle Ages, Part I. of Mediaeval and Modern History, Revised..... 1.10 
Beman & Smith’s Academic Miller & Wenckebach’s Gluck Auf........ .60 
Young’s Manual of Astronomy ............... 2.25 A First German Reader 


Ginn & Company publish the leading texts in both Common School and High School books. 
Catalogues, Bulletins, and circulars will be sent to any address, postpaid, on application. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HARKNESS AND FORBES’S CAESAR’S COMMENTA- 
RIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. With Introduction, 
Notes, and a Vocabulary by Albert Harkness, Ph.D, 
LL.D., Professor Emeritus in Brown University, as- 

’ sisted by Charles H. Forbes, A. B., Professor of Latin 
in Phillips Academy; Andover, Mass. With maps and 
illustrations. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company, Half leather. 12mo. 593 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This work is pre-eminently a student’s edition of 
“Qaesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War,’ and has 
been prepared with special reference to the present needs 
of preparatory and secondary schools. The editors have 
had exceptional opportunities for studying and appre- 
ciating the needs of such schools. 

While this edition is remarkable for its simplicity, yet 
it contains everything which is needed for studying the 
author. It is furnished with an introduction containing 
an outline of the life of Caesar, a description in brief 
of the scenes of his military operations in Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain, and a short treatise on the military 
system of the Romans. 

The nctes are well fitted to guide the faithful efforts 
of the student, and to interest him in the stirring events 
recorded in the commentaries. In the notes to the 
earlier books questions are interzpersed at intervals io 
aid the student in adding to his stock of knowledge in a 
definite and positive form such grammatical and histori- 
cal information as the author places within his reach, 
In these questions the historical aspect of the study is 
especially emphasized. 

In the vocabulary special attention is given to ety- 
mology, but the treatment is made as simple as possible, 
with the sole aim of aiding the student in understanding 
and appreciating the significant elements of words. The 
important subject of idioms and phrases receives due at- 
tention. 

The illustrations are entirely appropriate, and unlike 
those in most other editions. They have in no instance 
been introduced merely for purposes of decoration or for 
effect. Among the most striking features of the work 
are the nine colored plates illustrative of the military 
system of the Romans, which have been made only after 
consultation with the highest authorities and reproduced 
in the natural colors. Besides these, there are many 
cther. illustrations, eleven plans of battles, seven cam- 
paign maps, and a general map of Gaul. 


By Francis Joseph 


THE KEY TO EXPRESSION. 
Nashville, 


Brown and Miriam Williams Brown. 

Tenn.: Gospel Advocate Company. 

“The Key to Expression” is a handbook for training 
students of elocution. To read, to speak, to preach, to 
exhort, to move people in any way by the power of elo- 
cution, the speaker must express something from within 


himself; he inspires with his own personality what he 
wishes to give to others, In order to do this, he must 
first train the body, so that its response to the thought 
is perfectly natural and unconscious; then, train the 
sentiments and emotions, so that they shall first re- 
spond to the thought of the poem or oration, and then 
express it with the convincing power of assurance and 
interpretation. The book gives first a series of exer- 
cises for physical training, leading up to gesture, with 
appropriate exercises to illustrate; then a series of defi- 
nitions of the sentiments and emotions, with exercises 
to express them. It is a very practical, usable text-book, 


PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS—THEIR 
EVOLUTION. By Adele Millicent Smith of Drexel In- 
stitute. Illustrated. Published by the Author, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 236 pp. 

Book-making is, as it should be, one of the most fas- 
cinating subjects of study in school. In many schools 
book-making is taught even to the binding, not, of 
course, in a business way, but so thoroughly illustrative 
that children appreciate how much labor, time, and art 
are involved in the making of a book. Many schools 
that do nothing of the kind teach the history and theory 
of the art. The teachers have been sadly at a disadvan- 
tage in that they have not had available the information 
needed, but M'ss Smith has remedied this entirely in the 
issuance of this book, which leaves nothing to be desired 
in historic fact, in-chronological development, in descrip- 
tion or illustration. The subjects considered are: Relief 
Processes, Invention of Typography, Early Printing 
Presses, Type Founding, Typesetting, The Printing Press, 
Newspaper Printing, Stereotyping, Electrotyping, Half- 
tones, Line Plates, Papyrus, Parchment, Vellum, Paper, 
Pens, Lead Pencils, Ink, Book Binding. 

The book is admirably written, and the mechanical 
and art work are highly praiseworthy. 


TIE CONQUEST OF THE OLD NORTHWEST. By 
James Baldwin. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

We say unhesitatingly that every teacher of United 
States history in the grades below the high school should 
have this book upon the desk. It describes a portion of 
the history of the United States that usually we have but 
in outline, yet this period of history was integral in the 
making of our country, and vital in its development. 

The pericd begins with the pushing westward of the 
English and French in 1700, and ends with the Black 
Hawk War in 1831. 

It is most attractively written, to be used as a sup- 
plementary reader, or as text-book. 

THE COMMON PEOPLE. By Frank Oliver Hall, D. D. 
Boston: James H. West & Co. 

This is an essay, which is neither a social study nor 


a sentimental sketch for one very large and positive class 
of every cosmopolitan community, but a practical dis- 
cussion of the position of the average people, and their 
relation to other social ranks. It is earnest, straight- 
forward, and thoughtfully written, and appeals to the 
reader. 

ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, By Frank Frost 
Abbott. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“This book,” says Professor Frost, in his introduction, 
“is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of’ 
Roman political institutions. It is in Rome’s political 
institutions that its native power and native character 
are seen. There are three d’stinet periods of the history 
of Rome, each the cause and each the effect of the de- 
velopment of Rome's political power, and the govern- 
ment of it. These periods are the monarchical era, the 
republican era, and the in'perial era,’’ Professor Frost 
gives two views of each of these eras, an historical view, 
to show the relation of each era to the complete history 
of Rome; and a descriptive view, in which each era 
stands in its own light. He has thoughtfully arranged 
his book so that a teacher may take either part sepa- 
rately, and make a complete historical study by itself, 
or a.complete descriptive study by itself, of the political 
development of Rome. In either view, the book is very 
interesting and very usable. 

THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. By Charles Rich- 
mond Henderson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 
This is a study of our present day conditions, These 

conditfons are multifarious and rather discouraging. 

But Mr. Henderson's book takes a hopeful view,—sets 

the keynote of better things in strengthening the home 

life, in co-operation with themselves among the classes 
to be lifted, in special legislation against the evils. 

After striking at the roots of things in this way, he 

pleads for the cultivation of the spirit of beauty among 

all classes, and finally for the ideals of Christianity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Writing Latin.’ By J. Barss.——* Spelling and Word-Build- 
ing.” By Eugene Bouton, New York: The University Publishing 
Company. 

** Norse Stories’’; retold by Hamilton W. Mabie. Fdited by Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. Poe's “The Gold Bug.” Edited by Theda Gilde- 
meister. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co, 

*Lifeand Health.” By A. F. Blaisdell. Price, $1.00.—‘‘Cicero— 
Orations and Letters,”’ Allen and Greenough. Price, $1.45. Prac- 
tical Bookkeeping.” By ©. Snyder and E.L. Thurston, Price, $1.75. 
—* Advanced French Prose Composition.” By V. E. Francois. 
Price, 80 cents, Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘* A’ First Scientific Reader.”” By B. L. Bowen. Price, 90 cents. — 
“Les Malheurs De Sophie.”” Edited by Elizabeth M. White. Price, 45 
cents. —Verne’s “ Vingt Mille Lieues sous les Mers”’ Edited by C. 
Fontaine. Price,40 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 

“The Ideal Word Book.”” By E. E, Smith. Price, 17 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

‘* What’s What?’ By F. Sturges Allen. New York: The Bradley- 
White Company. 

‘* Das Edle Blut.” Edited by C. A, Eggert, Price, 30 cents. New 
York; American Book Company. 
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quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
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#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school auther- 
ities in every state in.the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


June 24: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 
June 24-26: Arkamsas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 1: University Convocation 
of the State of New York, Albany. 
June 30-July 5: National Association of 
Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 

cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer School of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No, 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 

June 30-July 1: New York University 
convocation, Albany. 

June 30-August 8: Northern state normal 
school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. Waldo, 
principal. 

July 1: Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, Lexington. W. W. White, Alex- 
andria, secretary. 

‘July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-4: Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, -Put-in-Bay, O. A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

July 2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Saratoga Springs. R. A. 
Searing, Rochester, secretary. 

July 2-3: New York State Society for 
Child Study, Albany. Dr. S. H. Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia. 

July 3-4-5: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charlottesville. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 7-8-9: Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer School 
of Nature Study (for teachers in the 
secondary schools), at Sharon, Mass., 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Director, G. W. Field, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 

July 15-16: South Carolina Teachers’ 
association, Rock Hill. 

October 17: Essex county (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. ¢ 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 

E. Shumate, president. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


OLDTOWN. Editor Chester W, Rob- 
bins of the Oldtown Enterprise has been 
trying to induce the members of the 
graduating class of the Oldtown high 
school to take the money that has been 
raised to hold a reception, as has been the 
custom of the school for many years, and 
take a trip to Massachusetts. At a meet- 
ing of the class, it was voted to do this, 
and Editor Robbins at once made arrange- 
ments for the trip. The party arrived in 
Boston in charge of Editor Robbins on 
Jwne 17, in time 'to attend the Bunker Hill 
celebration at Charlestown. The next few 
days were devoted to seeing Boston, Con- 
cord, and Lexington. The party also 
visited Nanitasket beach and went to 
Plymouth, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. A teachers’ examination, 
under the provisions of chapter 49 of the 
Laws of 1895, will be held at Concord, 
Keene, Lancaster, Laconia, Rochester, Os- 
sipec, Nashua, Claremont, and Newmarket 
June 27 and 28. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Superintendent Jacoby of 
Milton has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the N. E. Superintendents’ 
Association, in place of Miss Arnold, re- 
signed. 

STOUGHTON. Principal Arthur DPD, 
Arnold of the Stoughton high school has 
sent in his resignation to the school com- 
mittee. He goes to take a position as 
principal of the high school at Passaic, 
N. J., at a large increase in salary. The 
Passaic committee wanted Mr. Arnold to 
zo there last year, but he then refuse, 
The-resignation will take effect with the 
close of the school year this month, 

NEWTON. Superintendent Vifield, in 
his report at the last meeting of the 
school board, touched upon a swhject of 
special interest to the school system, He 
says: “Since the consolidation of the street 
railway companies, we have obtained bet- 
ter service than before, and are trans- 
perting a much larger number of pupils 
than a year ago. I believe we have an 
interest in the locations of possible street 
ear lines, with a view to obtaining the 
best facilities for our pupils who attend 
schools at long distances from their 
homes. If new lines offer transfers for 
pupils on the special tickets sold at re- 
duced rates, we shall derive great benefit 
therefrom.” 

WARREN. An informal reception was 
given to Superintendent and Mrs. O. H. 
Adams June 4 to introduce them to War- 
ren people. Brigham’s hall was engage, 
and made attractive with rugs, furniture, 
draperies, and flowers. About 150 people 
were present, the short notice limiting the 
attendance, The occasion, although al- 
most impromptu, was thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and both Mr. and Mrs. Adams ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the welcome ac- 
corded them. 

GEORGETOWN, W. O. Cartwright 
has been again elected superintendent of 
schocls for this district, comprising 
Groveland, Georgetown, and Rowley, by 
the school committees of those towns 
meeting in joint session. 

EVERETT. The present and past 
teachers of Everett gave a reception and 
banquet in Whittier hall June 10 to Ran- 
dall J. Condon, superintendent of schools, 
who, after more than ten years of service, 
has resigned his position to assume con- 
trol of the schools of Helena, Mont. 
Nearly 200 persons were present, and 
from 7.30 until 8 a reception was held, at 
wiricb Mr. and Mrs. Condon and Mr. and 
Mrs. Rockwood received, The principals 
of the different schools acted as ushers. 
At the banquet Wilbur J. Rockwood, prin- 
cipal of the high school, was toastmaster, 
and opened the post-prandial exercises 
with an eloquent speech, in which he 


eulogized Mr, Condon for his years of effi- 
cient and faithful service. The other 
speakers were Secretary F, A. Hill, chair- 
man of the state board of edueation, 
Superintendent Aldrich of Brookline, 
Superintendent Gay of Malden, H. T, 
Bailey, state supervisor of drawing, aud 
Rev, Amos Harris. The committee in 
charge of the affair was Wilbur J. Rock- 
wood, Miss Plder, and Miss Given. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the 
The p ogram and officers are as follows: — 
Wednesday, June 25, morning session-- 
address, Principal E. W. 
McCoy, Hughes high school, Cine'nnati; 
“Some First Year High School Problems,” 
Lura 3B. Kean, principal Wooster high 
school; sympesium, “What relief can be 
atlurded to the overcrowded curriculum?” 
Superintendent J. D. Simkins, St. Marys; 
Superintendent E, B. Cox, Xenia; Super- 
intendent A. F. Waters, Georgetown. 
Afternoon session—‘English Below the 
High School,” Elizabeth Koegle, principal 
ninth ward school, Sandusky; “English 
in the High School,” W. I. Crane, Steele 
high school, Dayton; O, T. R. C., Secre- 
tary J. J. Burns, Defiance, Bvening ses- 
sion—Superintendent George P. Chatter- 
ton, Frankfort, annual address, Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. Thursday, 
June 26, morning session—‘‘Some Rural 
School Problems,” Superintendent J, P. 
Sharkey, Van Wert; discussion, Swperin- 
tendent W. E. Kershner, Praire Depot; 
“Semi-Annual Promotions,” Superintend- 
ent W. W. Chalmers, Toledo, O.; discus- 
sion, Superintendent R. G. Boone, Cincin- 
nati, Afternoon session—‘History Re- 
quirements for Secondary Schools.”’ Pro- 
fessor John W. Perrin, Western Reserve 
Univesity, Cleveland; discussion, F. H, 
Kendall, principal high school, Paines- 
ville; “The American College,” President 
John Henry Barrows, Oberlin. Friday, 
June 27, morning session—‘The Relation 
of the Newspaper to Education,” W. L. 
Finley, editor Kenton Press; discussion, 
John T. Mack, editor Sandusky Register; 
“Cultural Values in Secondary Schools,” 
Professor Samuel Weir, University of C'n- 
cinnati. Organization for 1902, General 
Association—-President, E. W. Coy, Cin- 
cinnati: vice-presidents, Mary Wilgus, 
Xenia, Mary King, Canton, R. W, 
Mitchell, Defiance, D. F. Grier, Jefferson; 
secretary, H. H. Helter, Wapakoneta; 
treasurer, C. L. Dickey, Clintonville, 


NEW YORK ClTY. 


The beard cf superintendents at its 
meeting last week nominated as dis- 
trict superinitendents to take office in 
September, Dr, Joseph 8S. Taylor, prin- 
cipal of P. S. 19, Manhattan, and Dar- 


win L. Bardwell, superintendent of 
schools of Binghamton, N, Y. The va- 
cancies which these men will fill if 
their nominations are confirmed by the 
board of education are those caused by 
the appointment of George Hogan of 
Richmond to a principalship in Rich- 
mond, and by the death of Mrs. Anna 
IL. Gordon of the same borough. Dr. 
Taylor succeeds Mr, Hogan. 

The term of office for which the ap- 
pointments will be made is not yet ° 
decided. Under the old charter their 
tenure would be merely for the re- 
mainder of the unexpired terms, which 
would be until February 14, 1904. 
Under the new charter, however, it is 
believed that they can be appointed 
for a full term of six years. This 
question must be decided by the law 
committee, 

Dr. Taylor received his early profes- 
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For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
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Prepared Ry G, 56 W. 25th Street, 
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ROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


It does not contain cocaine, 
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Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay, - 


‘Teachers’ 
Pacific Coast 
Trip. 


There now organizing ark excursion to 
Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Pacific Coast 
points, Alaska, and return, to leave St. laut 
or Minneapolis uly 12th, after the cl se of 
the Couvention, via the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Return trip may be made via Great Nor- 
thein, Northern Pacific, or Canadian Pacific 


Railways, 
low rates, special accommodations, (4 

personally-conducted trip. 
For full information address af 


MARY P. SQUIER, 437 Unity Bldg. Office © 
hour: : 4 to 5, Sat.,2 to 5. 706 Fine Arts 
Bidg. Office hours, 10.30 to 12; Sat.,9to 12, © 
H. A. CHERRIER, 
General Agent Great Northern Rai way, ® 
220 8. Clark St., 


sional training in the state normal 
school in Millersville, Pa., from which 
he graduated in 1878. For two years 
prior to his graduation he ‘taught in 
local schools. In 1878 he became prin- 
cipal of a graded school, and the year 
afier accepted professorship in 
Juniata College. In 1885 he came to 
New York City as a teacher in Gram- 
mar Schocl 86, and in 1892 was given 
charge of the first grade, The same 
year he graduated from the pedagogical 
department of the University of the 
City of New York. He took courses 
also in biology and art at the Univer- 
sity and the Metropolitan Normal Art 
school. This enabled him to teach 
drawing in the pwblic schools. He 
held his first grade class until made a 
principal, 

Dr. Taylor has also taught for eleven 
vears in the evening schools, and for 
one year was principal of Evening 
Schciol No, 27. 

Mr. Bardwell graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1883, and in 1888 won 
the degree of Master of Arts. He stud- 
ied also in the summer sessions of 
Clark and Cornell Universities, de 
began to teach in the district schools 
of Champaign county, Ill., in 1883. In 
1884 he was instructor in Latin, Greek, 
and classical history in Greenwich, 
Conn. From 1885 to 1890 he was prin- 
cipal of the Union school in Greenport, 
N. Y., and then~- became head of the 
science department of the Cortland 
State Normal school. He held this 
office until made inspector of high 
schools of 'the state by the board of re- 
gents in 1898, a civil service appoint- 
ment. Two days later State Superin- 
tendent Charles. R. Skinner appointed 
him conductor of ‘teachers’ institutes. 
In that capacity he had charge of the 
jreenport summer school, and was in- 
structor in the Thousand Islands State 
Normal institute, In 1899, withowt be- 
ing a candidate, he was elected to the 
superintendency of the Binghamton 
schools. He is at present a member of 
the state syllabus committee for high 
schools, together with Professor R. W. 
Dodge, Teachers’ College, Principals 
John T, Buchanan, and E. R, Whitney 
of Binghamton. 

The board of superintendents has 
decided to increase the age beyond 
which persons will not be eligible to 
apply for a license as a principal or di- 
rector to fifty-five years for men and 
fifty years for women. The figures 
previously adopted as major limits 
were fifty years for men, and forty for 
women, The new figures will apply 
only to persons who have been in the 
city system ten years prior to reach- 
ing the major limit. Other persons 
who have not had ten years in the 
local schools cannot apply for license 
as principals beyond the age limits pre- 
viously adopted. The reason for this 
distinction is that ‘the board of super- 
intendents desires that. every one ap- 
pointed to positions in the schools shall 
be eligible for retirement under the 
charter when they have reached the 
following ages: Men, sixty-five years; 
women, sixty years. Inasmuch as 
twenty years of teaching are required 
for retirement, if new appointees were 
taken in at the new age limit, they 
would be seventy-five or seventy years 
old before they could apply for pen- 
sions. The rule as to outsiders, there- 
fore, will enable retirement at least at 
seventy years for men and sixty years 
for women, 

The change was made after City Su- 
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The Tarr and McMurry 


GEOGRAPHIES 


In Two-Book F'orm 


Primary Geography................ $ .6O0 Complete Geography................ $1.00 


For the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two-book, three-book, and five-book form. 
The two-book set furnishes the shortest course. The three-book set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. 
The five book series has the same material as the three book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which effect a great 


saving by buying the books in this way. 


The Child Life Readers 


Child Life — A Primer, ; i 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 
themes that appeal to the child. Carefully 
Child Life — A First Reader, 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 
Child Life in Tale and Fable — A Second Reader, . 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 

Which may be cleansed without injury. 
Child Life in Many Lands—A Third Reader, . 36 cents Propasetion for Gecarphy.  inivenuctan 
Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, 40 cents to literature. The lowest prices. All these 


? ; : features, and many others equally attractive, 
Child Life— A Fifth Reader, . . . . . 45 cents mark the Child Life Readers. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON | 


Manual for Teachers, ° ‘ P ° ° 90 cents The original matter in this series of Readers has been written, and 
First Reader, : . . . . . 35 cents the selections have been chosen, with the desire of putting into the hands 
Second Reader, ° . . . ‘ 35 cents of little children literature which shall have for their minds the same 


interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. It is the author's aim to prepare the ground, and even thus 
early to plant the seeds of that which may later develop into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 


Professor BaiLry says in his “ Paragraphs for the Teacher” : — 
««In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on life.’’ 
«The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be forced to be a specialist.” 
‘Botany should always be taught by the «Laboratory Method,’ ”’ 
‘¢ Education should train persons to live, rather than to be scientists.”’ 
The author has treated of four subjects in this book: the nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its surroundings ; histological 


Each of these subjects is practically distinct, so that the teacher may begin where he will. 


studies ; determination of the kinds of plants. 
They are not pictures merely — they are illustrations 


The five hundred illustrations in the book are an important as well as an attractive feature. 
of the subject-matter; many of them are reproductions of photographs. 


A History of the Orient and Greece 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 


The ancient Greeks were the most gifted race the world has known, a people with whose achievements in government and law, in literature, art, 
and science, every intelligent person ought to be acquainted. Not only is the story of Greece in itself interesting and attractive, but the thoughts and 
deeds of her great men are treasures preserved in history for the enrichment of our own lives. 

This volume is intended as an aid to the study of the subject. While the “Helps” furnished by the closing chapter indicate a method of di- 
gesting the material — a method of training the whole mind rather than the mere memory — the marginal references are a guide to the use of the Greek 
authors, from whom chiefly we derive our knowledge of the history, thought, life, and character of this magnificent race. An acquaintance with the 
works of the historians, orators, poets, and philosophers of Greece, in the original language, or even through good translations, is no mean part of a 


liberal education. 
Not only were the Greeks by nature the most gifted of men, but they occupied a country which, more than any other in the world, favored the 


growth of enterprise, intelligence, imagination, and taste. As it is impossible, without taking the country into account, to appreciate this many-sided 
development, it has been the author's aim throughout the book, by bringing the geography into immediate connection with the history, to show the in- 


fluence of surroundings on character. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wes of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Dr. Francis L. Patton of Prineeton Col- 
lege has resigned the presidency, and 
Professor Woodrow Wilson, McCormick 
professor of jurisprudence and politics, 
has been elected to succeed him. 

President Patton made the following 
statement: “I have resigned my office as 
president of the university because I de- 
sire to carry on my literary plans on a 
larger scale than I could do by retaining 
the presidency. This is really all there is 
to say. I trust the students will be as 
loyal to my successor, President Wilson, 
as they have been to me. I shall retain 
my professorship in the university in the 
chair of ethics and the philosophy of re- 
ligicn. I have been president of the uni- 
versity for fourteen years.” 

President Wilson graduated from 
Princeton in 1879, and since 1890 has been 
at the head of the department of juris- 
prudence and politics. He is the first lay- 
man to become president of the univer- 
sity, all the others having been ordained 
ministers. 

Miss Grace Godfrey, who has been in 
charge of the domestic science depart- 
ment of the Holyoke (Mass.) high school 
since 1898, has tendered her resignation, 
to take effect at the close of the present 
school term, to accept a position at the 
Simmons College in Boston, which opens 
September 1. Miss Godfrey is a graduate 
of Wellesley College and Pratt Institute, 
and her work has been highly praised at 
the high school. 


It is announced from London that 
Charles L. Lanman, professor of Sanscrit 
in Harvard University, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. .The number of honorary mem- 
bers is limited to thirty. Professor Lan- 
man’s election was to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Professor Weber 
of the University of Berlin. 

Dr. Guy P. Benton, president of the 
Upper University of Iowa, was elected 
president of Miami University June 9. 


Dr. Gilbert P. Girdwood, professor of 
chemistry in the faculty of medicine at 
McGill University, has resigned his posi- 
tion on account cf age. The resignation 
has been accepted by the governors, and 
the question of the appointment of a suc- 
cessor will be considered by the medicai 
faculty. Dr. Girdwood went to Canada at 
the time of the Trent affair as surgeon of 
the First battalion of the Grenadier 
guards. He retired in 1864, settling in 
Montreal. He was appointed professor of 
practical chemistry at McGill in 1872, and 
professor of chemistry in 1879, thus being 
the senior professor of the medical fac- 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT 1s 
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‘* Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ulty. He is one of the fellows of the 
Royal Society of Canada, has been presi- 
dent of the Microscopical Society, and is 
now president of the American Roentgen 
Ray Society. 

Miss Margaret Floy Washburn has re- 
signed the wardenship of Sage College, 
Cornell, which she has held for the past 
two years, to accept the double position 
of professor of psychology and dean of 
women in the University of Cincinnati. 
Miss Washburn is a graduate of Vassar, 
and received her doctor’s degree from 
Cornell in 1893. 

John Henry Barrows, president of Ober- 
lin College, died June 3, at the age of 
fifty-four, He was well known as a 
preacher before he accepted the presi- 
dency of Oberlin in 1898. 

Dr. Barrows was born in Medina, Mich., 
July 11, 1847, graduated from Olivet Col- 
lege in 1867, and his theological training 
was obtained in Yale, Union, and Andover 
Seminaries. He did educational work in 
Kansas for two and one-half years, 


preached in Springfield, Ill, Lawrence, 


Mass., and East Boston, Mass. After a 
year abroad, he, in 1881, was called to the 
First Presbyterian church of Chicago, 
where he served fifteen years. , 

In 1893 Dr. Barrows was the organizer 
and president of the world parliament of 
religions held during the World’s fair. 
In 1896 he went to India to give Haskell 
lectures for the University of Chicago. 
On his return he lectured for two years. 
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In November, 1898, he was elected presi- 
dent of Oberlin College. . During his in- 
cumbency as president, that institution 
has prospered greatly. 

Alfred S, Goodale, recently appointed 
registrar of Amherst College, is a gradu- 
ate of the college in the class of 1898. 
The appointment is a well-deserved rec- 
ognition of his fitness for the position, as 
shown by the acceptable manner in which 
he has performed the duties of the office 
during the absence of Professor E. I. 
Wood the past year. 


Of the three ‘buildings desired by the 
Wesleyan authorities to commemorate the 
coming commencement, two buildings 
have now been donated, and the sum of 
$50,000 has been secured toward the third. 


John Barrett, World’s Fair commis- 
sioner-general to the Orient, addressed 
225 students at the Kamehameha school, 
Honolulu, during his stop in the Hawaiian 


Islands, discussing the World’s Fair at 


length, explaining the Louisiana Purchase 
and its important bearing on the destiny 
of the United States, 

President Taylor announced at the com- 
mencement exercises of Vassar College 
June 10 the appointment to the chair of 
Biblical literature of Rev, W. B. Hill, at 
present lecturer on that subject. 


DR. BALLIET’S CALL TO BOSTON. 


[From the Bostom Herald,] 


The serious effort that has been made 
to induce Dr. Balliet, superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, to consent to take 
a place on the board of school supervisors 
in this city, has been unsucessful. Dr, 
Palliet is one of the foremost men in edu- 
cational work in New England, or, we 
may say, in the country. He has been 
fifteen years in Springfield, and has done 
a great work there. The hope was thai 
he would prefer now to be free of admin- 
istrative responsibility, and devote nim- 
self especially to the educational depart- 
ment of the schools. If his services could 
be obtained, there is good reason for be- 
lieving the Boston schools would be 
greatly profited by them. There was a 
disposition to arrange the work here in a 
way agreeable to him; but, after looking 
over the field, he has decided that he will 
continue where he has succeeded so 
well, where he has won a more than 
local fame, and where the people have 
given every evidence of confidence and 
appreciation. Since the last. display of 
petty and unscrupulous malignity on the 
part of the minority of the school board, 
it- is not so easy as it should be to induce 
competent and self-respecting persons to 
even consider coming to Boston. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

Interchangeable mileage tickets ($25.00 
for 1,000 miles), sold by Seaboard Air 
Line railway, good over twenty-six lines 
in the South, comprising 14,000 miles of 
railways. 


Hotel Empire, New York, within ten 
minutes of amusement and shopping cen- 
tres, All cars pass the Empire. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—-The great world event of June, the 
coronation of King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land, will picture scenes that have had no 


parallel in the lives of the present genera- 
tion, and for this reason an article by Sir 
Edwin Arnold on the coronation festivi- 
ties, and a description by the late Sir 
Walter Besant of the Pageants of London, 
in the July Delineator are especially 
timely and interesting. Another of Miss 
Laughlin’s charming stories of authors’ 
loves appears this month, telling of the 
pitiful passion of John Keats; and the 
concluding paper in the series on: pictorial 
photography treats of genre pictures, the 
illustrations being remarkably fine. 
There is an interesting description of the 
life of Clara Barton. To the series on 
athletics for women is added an ilius- 
trated article on bowling by a New York 
woman, who has won many honors in this 
sport. The housekeeping department has 
been adapted to the many difficulties of 
the hot weather segson, In fiction there 
are two stories. 


—The July number of Leslie’s Monthly 
appears as a coronation number, and 
opens with a gallery of thirty-six pictures, 
which tells the story of the lives of the 
king and queen without the need of text. 
Next follows an article on “Crowning a 
British King,” by the Duke of Argyll, 
King Edward’s brother-in-law, and this is 
supplemented by a descriptive article 
written by Leslie’s special correspondent 


in London, Curtis Brown, aud elaborately 


illustrated, 


FROM THE'‘NORTH COAST LIMITED” 
LOG BOOK. 


A traveler over the Northern Pacific re- 
corded: “I left my home on the fifteenth 
of July, and have been traveling continu- 
ally since—August 138—through many 
states and over numerous railroads, and 
the ‘North Coast Limited’ is the best train 
I have yet been on.’”’ For Pullman reser- 
vations, call on F. E. Foster, D. P. A., 279 
Washington street, Boston, 


The English Language 
Are you interested in the study ef it? Join the 
League. No dues. Publications at cost. Cireular 
free. Address The English Language League, 
Box 1365 Providence, K, I. 


Book Rest—Copy Holder, 


Open-Book Holder. 


Holds open books as on a 
music rack, before instead of 
under the eyes. 


75 cts. by mail. 


J.D. BARTLEY, A.M., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE, $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston, 
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June 19, 190%. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A First Scientific eves chs Bowen C. Heath & Co., Boston. $.90 
Les Malheurs De White[Ed:} “ 
The Ideal Word Smith A. Flanagan, Chicago: 
Advanced French Prose Composition — -80 
orse Stories. Bates nd, McNally & Co.,Chicago. —— 
Blaisdell Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Cicero—Orations and Letters. -Allen& Greenough 1.45 
Practical Bookkeeping.... . ............ “Snyder & Thurston “ 1.25 
Advanced French Prose Composition band Francois -80 
A Prince of Good Fellows..............ccscceceeseeee Barr McClure, Phillips & Co., N.Y. — 
Hancock G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 1,40 
The Westminster Abbey............ Brooke —Hunt E, P. Dutton & Co., 2,00 
_Bylow Hill gui dake Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1.25 
The Boer Fight for Davitt Funk & Wagnalls, 2,00 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long 
Prompt. Reliable. 
120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
4444444 - 


Removal. | "© Teachers’ Exchange or Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Buildi 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call, New Manual, of interest to earnest, om 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


NEW ENGLAND BEACHES. 


FAMOUS RESORTS ALONG THE NORTH SHORE 
AND COAST OF MAINE, 


The summer season, although the pleas- 
antest portion of our year, brings with its 
many pleasures and enjoyments quite a 


little uncomfortableness; and with the 
first spell of hot weather, the average 
person begins to think of some means 
of alleviating or escaping from the sum- 
mer heat, and the initial step is a selec- 
tion of some resort where the country's 
cooling air or the exhilarating ocean 
preezes will change life from a burden to 
a pleasure, 

Of all the summer resorts and haunts in 
New England, the seacoast resorts ex- 
tending north from Boston along the 
shores of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Maine have certain charms and at- 
tractions which make them the favorite 
beaches in the country. 

Only a short run from Boston is Marble- 
head, with its pleasant beach and rocky 
cliffs, Swampscott, Clifton, Devereux, and 
any number of delightful and fashionable 
summering places. 

Further distant is Salisbury beach, cele- 
brated for its fine surf bathing; Hampton 
beach, in New Hampshire, a favorite spot 
for the pleasure seeker; York beach, York 
Harbor, and Kittery Point, all noted for 
their beautiful scenery and healthful 
qualities;; Wells beach, Pine Point, and 
Kennebunk, quiet resting places, with a 
beautiful stretch -of seacoast; and Old 
Orchard, the king of New England 
beaches, with its famous sandy beach, 
magnificent grove, and luxurious hotels. 

A full deseription of all these popular 
watering places is contained in the books 
published by the Boston & Maine railroad, 
“All Along Shore” and “Seashore of New 
England,” 

“All Along Shore” is one of thirteen de- 
scriptive books published by the passen- 
ger department, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston. Bach book describes‘a different 
section of New England, and is written up 
in an interesting and instructive manner. 

“Seashore of New England” is one of 
five beautifully illustrated portfolios; the 
others consist of “Mountains of New Eng- 
land,” “Lakes of New Engiand,” ‘Rivers 
of New England,” and “Picturesque New 
England.” 


The new colored ‘‘Bird’s-evye View from f 


Mt. Washington” is a beautifully gotten 
up map, and is original in style. It will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
six cents, The portfolios will be sent 
upon receipt of six cents each, the de- 
scriptive books upon receipt of two cents 
for each book. 


The man with the hay fever has doubled 
his affliction if he weds a grass widow. 


There are a great number of office 
seekers who will never be office holders. 

A great many more people are influ- 
enced to be good by caution than by 
Virtue, 

The worst kind of*a bicycle face is made 
by the boy who is told he can’t have one, 


DELIGHTFUL TOURS. 


Attention is again called to the series 
of attractive tours arranged by Messrs. 
Parker & Morse in connection with the 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Minneapolis, as well as on 


behalf of the American Institute meeting 
at Burlington. 

For the first-named occasion a trip has 
been organized to include Yellowstone 
National park, as well as visiting Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Chicago, 
and other points of interest en route, 

For the Burlington meeting side trips 
are arranged to Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
nay, Thousand Islands, Ausable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, 
Hwdson river, ete. 


—< These tours are personally conducted, 


and are operated on the “all expenses” 
plan, and all details are guaranteed first- 
class. 

Full information and itineraries can be 
obtained by calling on or addressing 
Parker & Morse, 290 Washington street, 
Boston. ju5-3t 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT BURLING- 
TON, VT.,JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 

For this interesting occasion the’ Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 
tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the ‘1.ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc., etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street. Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 


Bill—“I see Illinois is organizing a 
$50,000,000 plough trust.” 

Jill—“I thought this trust business 
would be run into the ground after a 
while.”—Yonkers Statesman, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, ‘whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


IT IS RECOMMENDING THAT SECURES POSITIONS. 


Spencerport, N. Y.—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalship of th 
Spencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rocheste1 
I sincerely thank you for your very great interest in my behalf inthis matter. Jt is “ recommending’ 
which secttres positions now-a-days. it pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
an one as yours is sufficient. You have gotten me just what | wanted, and at my own price, and I shall 


be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. 


than you have given me.—JoHn EpMUND DuBois, Newark, N. J., April 20, 1902. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education 


and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Established 17 years. | 196 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Baffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


During July, August, and September we fill more positions 


Quick Retu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 


come to us and must be filled oa xa 


quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. 


Address, . J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, sie Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
i mong the bes 
TEACHERS’ West, Send || Vabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY “tna Fautics 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfield S8t., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUC ATION AL BUREAU ,2stsbusned in 1884 


y its present Manager. 
Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po-. 
sitions all over the United States. 


Svecial advantages treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Addre 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, ‘PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. E x CHANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. MERRIL 


oO. B. Brock,” Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott pes. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Bock. 


LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE 


C.A. SCOTT & CO., Be, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells 
Corr espondence ts 


81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N,.Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


‘Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


¢ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


college and norma! graduates, and other teachers to colleges, and private 


schools, and families. Advises parents about sch 


TT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BL pa. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Motnzs, Iowa. 


Address 


eee 
Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Belding} 20 Pemberton §8q., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of pianos. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers women 


H. S&S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Ne, 61 E Oth St., New York. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year,) Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Teachers Want 
UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
‘subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


No one could expect quicker service 


It is the season for 
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perintendent Maxwell had heard Presi- 


dent Magnus Gross, George H. gr 
e 


field, and other members of 
Teachers’ Association. Dr. Maxwell 
listened to the arguments of the 


teachers at length, apd after some dis- 
cussion said that he would try to get 
the limits widened somewhat for 
teachers who had served at least ten 
years in the local school systems. 

No change was made in the mini- 
mum limit, which compels a teacher to 
be at least thirty-five years old before 
he can secure a license as principal, 
and the high school limits were not 
changed. 

The hjids for the erection of De Witt 
Clinton high school will be opened on 
June 25. The work of selecting model 
teachers for the model school in con- 
nection with the New York training 
school for teachers is now going on. 
The high school principals also are in 
consultation with the superintendents 
with reference to the additions to their 
corps in the fall. 

The board of education has announced 
the following itinerary for the school ship 
St. Mary's :— 

‘Sails from New London, Conn., June 
21, arrives at Southampton July 21; 
leaves Southampton August 1, arrives 
at Havre August 2; leave Havre August 
11, arrives at Lisbon August 18; leaves 
Lisbon August 23, arrives at Madeira 
August 28; leaves Madeira September 
6, arrives at Glen Cove, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 1. 

Captain J. V. Wadhams has requested 
that all mail for the boys on the ship 
be addressed to them care of the St. 
Mary’s, and forwarded to the United 
States dispatch agent, No. 4 Trafalgar 
square, London, after August 20. 

Henry P. O’Neil, for more than a gen- 
eration a teacher in the public schools 
of New York, died on Friday last at his 
home, No, 331 Bast 120th street, in his 
fifty-ninth year. He was born in this 
city, received his education in the pub- 
lic schools, and was graduated from the 
City College in 1860. For twelve years 
he was principal of grammar schoo] No. 
31, and for thirteen years of grammar 
school No. 1. He framed the law which 
aes the teachers’ pension fund, and 

yas one of the founders of the Society 
of Pedagogy. He received the degree 
of LL.B. from Columbia, and that of 
Ph.D, from the University of the City 
of New York. 

Dr. Michael E. Sadler, director of 
special inquiries and reports of the de- 
partment of education in England, who 
was made an honorary doctor of phi- 
losophy by Columbia University this 
week, visited the 102d-street annex of 
the De Witt Clintom high school re- 
cently. After inspecting the school, Dr. 
Sadler, at the request of John T. 
Buchanan, principal of the school, ad- 
dressed the boys, using for his subject: 
“What Dr. Arnold Meant at Rugby.” 
Dr. Sadler was educated at Rugby, and 
his address consequently had a per- 
sonal flavor. Dr. Sadler will take part 
in the convention of the National Edu- 
eational Association, which meets in 
Minneapolis from July 7 to 11. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


and Schools 
Registrar. 


N UNIVERSITY. Seven Col 
Open to both sexes. Address 


$45.00. 


The Chicago teachers’ Pacific coast 
trip from Minneapolis to the Pacific 
coast and return over the Great North- 
ernrailway. Itis endorsed by the trans- 
portation committee of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, It is open to all, 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Great Northern railway for a person- 
ally-conducted Chicago teachers’ excur- 
sion to the Pacific coast and return, 
after the convention at Minneapolis in 
July. The party will leave Minne- 
apolis at 9.30 a. m, Saturday, July 12, 
via the Great Northern railway. A 
beautiful train, special accommoda- 
tions, ten days’—coast trip—by rail and 
steamer, Portland to Vancouver and 
points en route. 

This party will leavé Minneapolis 
July 12 at 9.30 a. m., via the Great 
Northern railway, There will be a spe- 
cial train of new tourist coaches and 
standard Pullman and dining cars, 
The longest stop en route will be at 
Spokane for a few hours of sight-seeing, 
and Seattle will be reached on the 
morning of the fifteenth. For those 
whose tickets return via the Canadian 
Pacific, the round-trip rate of $45 in- 
cludes a coast trip by water from 
Seattle to Vancouver, through Puget 
Sound, making all interesting points 
en route. 

For those returning by the Northern 
Pacific the trip from Portland to Van- 
couver by rail and steamer will be at 
extra cost. The same is true of other 
tickets from Seattle to Portland and 
return, but arrangements are being 
made by which these trips can prob- 
ably be made at low rates. 

The Southern Pacific railway will 
offer low rates to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, via the Shasta route, if a 
sufficient number desire the trip. 

The party to Yellowstone park, via 
the Northern Pacific railway, will use 
the accommodations offered by the W. 
W. Wylie’s Camping Company, whose 
management is highly commended. 

It is desirable to keep the entire 
party together for a ten-day trip until 
Vancouver is reached, where the start 
homeward is made via the Canadian 
Pacific, 

It is urgently requested that all in- 
terested make application early, espe- 
cially indicating return route desired, 
as arrangements for the park trip and 
side trips must be made considerably in 
advance. 

A $50 rate from Chicago will be made 
for this trip on July 11, so that all de- 
siring to do so may join the coast party 
on the twelfth, 

This is the greatest offer of the kind 
ever made. Think of it! From Min- 
neapolis to the Pacific coast and return 
for $45. From Chicago, leaving on July 
11, it will be but $50 for the round trip 
to the Pacific coast. 

It is desirable that teachers wishing 
to join this excursion party should 
specify their inteution of doing so at as 
early a date as possible, sc. that proper 
arrangements can be made. 

For further particulars, sleeping car 
reservations, illustrated descriptive 
booklets giving information about all 
details, address Mary P. Squier; 437 
Unity building. Office hours, 4 to 5; 
Saturday, 2 to 5. 


Write for Catalogue, 


UNIVERSITY; 


Price-List, »* 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw 
ng. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 

logues address HeNkY Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovvorn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th: 
Principal. . P. Broxwrra. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircunuxc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THoompson. Princina!. 


PUBLISHING 


*ne eee 


43-47 East 10th St. 


Any Information. 


COMPANY (6) v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, 


N. E. Dept. 
= BOSTON, MASS. 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 


year's subscription free. 
N. EK. PUBLISHING CO. 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


3 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Maas, 


THE THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers, 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


departments have ob- 


of these 
tained fine positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


SUMMER TOUR 


Lea 


$t. John, N.B. 
he Bay of Fundy 
ving Boston Thursdays, 
July 3 and August 7, 1902. 


igby 
EVANGELINE 
| $36.5 
For full information address J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 


BY SEA 
AND LAND 


And... 
Halifax, 
COVERS EVERY EXPENSE 
FOR TOUR OF EIGHT DAYS. 


PRINCIPAL FAULKNER SCHOOL 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE LAND 


College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagopy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions, Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE.,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Harvard University 


in | 
uca 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


anguages, history, government, psychology, ed- 
tion, art, music, mathematics, surveying, shop- 


work, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geog 
raphy, and in physical education. Especially de- 


signed for teachers, men and women, July 5 to 


August 15. 


For information about courses, lodg- 


ings, expenses, and reduced railway fares, address 
J.L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N.S. SHALER, 
Chairman of Committee. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


94 


Si 
For 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


ngle Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 


Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 


Full 
and 
one 


faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
ducation by President G. STANL&Y HALL, and 


other distinguished educators, ‘ 


single tuition fee of $15. 


For circulars address 


Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


HEN corres 
please ment. 


nding with our advertisers, 
on “Journal of 


| Teachers 
College 


followed by two-year course leading to the Bache- 
lor’s Dipluma in Secondary Teaching, Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Training. 
Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, 
leading to the Master’sand Doctor’s Diplomas, or to 
the degrees of A M. and Ph.D. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEWYORK 
Ciry. — Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $6,000annually. 
Degree of B, 8. granted on comple- 
tion of two-year Collegiate Course 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


Home The University of Chicago 
Study 


English 
ology, B 
sity credit is 
completed. 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div. P), Chicago, III. 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 
lege courses by correspondence 
in 28 of its Departments, including 
Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 
otany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
ranted for college courses successfully 


ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for the schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. 


Write for Catalog. 


te 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 


$35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl+. You 


can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. 
inal instructors by mail, 


We are the orig- 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


School 
Books 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


33 East I7th St., 


NEW YORK 


School 
Books 
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